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Secretary Mellon 
Favors Lower Tax 
On Earned Income 


Revenue Law Enforcement 
Not Legalistic But Admin- 
istrative Problem, in 
His Opinion. 

Explains Policies 

Of Federal Financing 
Principles Laid Down by Foun- 
ders Have Not Been Departed 


From, He Says, and Are Still 
Entitled to Permanency. 


The principles of government, partic- | 


ular in its financial structure, continue to 


be the best available for management of | 


Government affairs and there appears no 
immediate need for revision of them, it 
was asserted March 30 by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, in 


an address delivered from Washington 
over a nationwide radio chain. 
full text of the address will be found 
on Page 7.) 


Mr. Mellon explained that business in 


the United States never has been fet- 


tered by tradition, but tradition, on the | 


other hand, had played an important 
part in Government. He believed it was 


well that such has been the case, and | 
cited the policies of the Department of | 


the Treasury as proof of the view he 
has taken. 
Federal Finance Policies. 

These policies, according to Secretary 
Mellon, are: First, keeping down 
penditures within revenues; second, the 
payment of the public debt; third, the 
levy of the lowest tax consistent with 
the Government’s requirements, and, 
lastly, the support of the public credit 
that the financial integrity of the Ameri- 
can Government may stand against 
any storms, 

These policies, Mr. Mellon asserted. 
are fundamental. They were inaugu- 
rated by the country’s founders, he said, 
and have never varied, and there is no 


reason within present vision why they | 


should be. 
Lower Taxes on Earned Income. 


Discussing the growing demand for | 


further reductions of taxes on earned 
income, Secretary Mellon stated that 
the Treasury Department has 
been in sympathy with the proposal, and 
had made recommendations in that di- 
rection in 1923. 

“The Treasury,” said Mr. Mellon, “still 

is of this opinion, and will be glad to 
‘see these principles still further carried 
out into law whenever revenues justify 
such action.” 
Enforcement of Tax Laws. 

Mr. Mellon also called attention to the 
progress that had been made im the ad- 
ministration of the tax laws. The Gov- 
ernment, he explained, is trying to set- 
tle each tax case promptly and finally 
and with due regard to the interests of 
both the Government and the taxpayer. 
Progress in this direction, he pointed out, 
has been decidedly encouraging. 

Experience of the past eight years 
has convinced him, Mr. Mellon said, that 
the enforcement of the tax laws must 
remain, of necessity “an administrative, 
not a legalistic problem,” and that the 
policy of administration which 
such responsibility by transferring the 
problem to the courts endangers not 
only the law but the very existence of 
the income tax. 


Petroleum Output 
Establishes Record 


Daily Average of 2,703,000. 


Barrels Reached in February. 


Production of crude petroleum in Feb- 
ruary set a new record with a daily av- 
erage of 2,703,000 barrels, an increase jn 
the daily average over February of last 
year of 14 per cent, the Department of 
Commerce announced March 30 in its 
monthly statement of petroleum, pe- 
troleum products and natural gasoline. 

The record output of gasoline during 
February, 1929, was reflected in an in- 


crease of more than 5,000,000 barrels in | 


stocks, which stood at 45,704,000 barrels 
on February 28, last, it was set forth in 
the report, which follows in full text: 
Crude Petroleum.—According to re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Mines, 


the production of crude petroleum in the | 


United States during February, 


1929, 
amounted to 175,693,000 barrels. 


This 


represents a daily average of 2,703,000} 


barrels, a new record, and an increase 
over January of 59,000 barrels and over 
the average of a year ago of 342,000 bar- 
rels, or 14 per cent. 

The daily average production in Cali- 
fornia continued its rapid increase and 
for the month amounted to 796,500 ‘bar- 
rels, as compared with 754,400 barrels 
for January. Texas also showed a ma- 
terial gain in output due to success at- 
tending drilling in the Salt Flat field 
and as efforts to curtail production in 
West Texas were of no avail. The daily 
output of Oklahoma fell off, due princi- 
pally to success attending the shutdown 
movement. Comparatively little change 
was recorded in the other States, except 
in Kansas where developments in the vi- 
cinity of Wichita were instrumental in 
raising the daily average output to above 
the 100,000-barrel mark. 

Stocks of crude petroleum east of Cali- 
fornia increased slightly over 4,000,000 
barrels in February. This increase was 
divided almost equally between refinery 
stocks and tank-farm stocks, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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structed electorate. 
plex the problems of the nation 
become, the greater is the need for 
more and more advance 
tion.” 


can 
succeed only through an in- 
The more com- 


instruc- 
—Herbert Hoover, 

President of the United States, 
1929— 
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‘Oil Permits Denied 
| To 941 Applicants’ 


— | 
Total of 349 Grants Cancelled 
| Under New Regulations. 


Reduced Tariffs 
Advocated by 
The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 


Senator Thomas 
Lyman Wilbur, announced March 30 that 


‘up to the close of business on March 28, 
|a total of 1,616 permits to prospect for 
| oil and gas on the public domain and ap- 
| plications for such permits had been 
| acted upon by the Department of the In- 
terior under the new regulations recently 
issued. The announcement, in full text, 


ran te total 349 were actual permits Damage to World 
Commerce Is Feared 


High Point Said to Have Been 
Reached in Protection 
Given to Domestic 
Manufacturers. 


which were canceled. In addition to this 
326 holders of such permits have been 
called up to show cause why their per- | 
mits should not be canceled for failure 
to comply with the conditions under 
which they were issued. Pending appli- 


Prosperity of Other Nations Is | 


cations for permit to prospect to the} 
number of 941 have been rejected. i 

These figures were presented in a re- 
port to the Secretary made by Commis- 





sioner Spry, of the General Land Office. 
|The Commissioner states that the start 


Asserted to Be Vital to 
Foreign Trade of 
United States. 


A study of world conditions and con- | 


(The , 


ex- | 


in handling these cases has been com- | sideration of the part the United States 
paratively slow but that, from. now on, | 2°W plays in world affairs, leads to the 
the number of them disposed of under | conclusion that this country has reached 
each class will increase rapidly. ‘its “high tide” in protective tariff meas- 


a |ures, Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
Safeguards Devised 


cussing prospective tariff legislation and 
; the trend he believed it should take. In 


Against Fire Hazard | the future, the current of high protective 


rates will recede, added Mr. Thomas, and 
e |lower schedules will be adopted. 

Of Machiner Belts The full text of the section of Senator 

| Thomas’ statement dealing with the re- 

Be eee | vision to be undertaken in the forthcom- 

ing extraordinary session of the Tlst 
Congress follows: 

Described As World Problem. 

The tariff question is now more than 
}a personal, local, State, or even a na- 
‘tional issue. It has, in the last decade, 
| become an international problem. 


Conduction Dressings Found 
To Eliminate Explosions 
By Carrying Off Elec- 
tric Charges. 


: Sn ee | existing schedules to be preserved or 
Relative safety from dangerous explo-! modified, and the new schedules to be 


homa, said March 30, in a statement dis- | 


The! 


sions and such fires as are often ignited 
by static electricity when it is generated 
by the moving belts of machines may be | 
assured to manufacturers and farmers 
as the result of research work carried 
on in the laboratories of the Department 
of Agriculture, according to David J.! 
Price, in charge of the chemical engi- ' 
neering division of the Bureau of Chem-. 
|istry and Soils. 

The fult text of the stateme 
lows: 


made, will not only affect individuals, in- 
stitutions, and localities in our own coun- 
try, but, in addition, will affect directly 
and vitally, individuals, institutions and 
localities in many foreign lands, and it is 
this new phase of the tariff question that 
will confront, and probably embarrass 


the framers of the to-be “Hawley-Smoot | 


Tariff Act of 1929.” 
In former days we could enact a tariff 


nt fol-| bill with our eyes focused upon our own 


citizens as residents upon our own soil. 


always | 


shuns | 


That time has now passed and future 


The results of this research are ap- | tariff bills must be prepared, considered 


plicable to industry, and particularly to | 
industries in which the hazard of in- | 


flammable dusts and vapors prevails ‘of the world looking on as_ interested 


Electricity Generated. 

| Statice electricity is generated on a 
moving belt, and the voltage may some- 
|times be considerable. One of the belts 
used in the experimental tests of the 
new method registered a potential of | lu 
| 40,000 volts. | going statements. 

Thee harges may be built up by one or} World-wide Affect. 

j all of three methods: Friction of the belt! When the coming session of the Con- 
on the pulley, the separation of the belt! gress begins to actually write the new 
}from the pulley, and by friction of the | tariff bill, it will be found that a tariff 
|atmosphere on the belt. The principal | law is being made not alone for the peo- 
}source of friction under normal operat-| ple of the United States, but for the 
ing conditions, according to the engi-j hundreds of millions of peoples of the 
neers, is the separation of the belt from | entire world. The United States is now 
the pulley. 

Whenever two dissimilar materials that | most powerful and the most influential 
have been in contact are separated a | Nation of the earth. Our material wealth 
static charge is produced on each object, ; approaches a total value of $400,000,000.- 
under certain conditions. In the case of | 000. This vast store of riches is not all 
ja belt there is a continual separation,|in the United States, but is invested 
|and charges are generated on the belt throughout the world. A rated authority 
and on the pulley. | stated recently that: 

The pulley is commonly a conductor of | ‘American investments abroad have 
electricity, and if the machine is grounded | reached the fabulous total of $15,500,- 
the charge will not remain. The belt,' 000,000. They are increasing at the rate 
however, is usually a nonconductor, and|of from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 
|the potential may, under such circum- | a year. The amount of American capital 
|stances, build up until sparking occurs. 

If explosive or inflammable gas or 
| dust is present explosion or fire may fol- 
low. Several methods of removing this 
electric charge have been devised, but 
without entirely satisfactory results. 

Recent experiments were conducted in 
;the assumption that a_ metallic belt 
| would eliminate the trouble because it 
would be a conductor of the electrical 


{be enacted today without keeping con- 


Later on in this statement I will give an 


'ate enterpirses in 1928 broke all records, 
| with a grand total of $2,096,041,810.” 

Dr. Winkler’s analysis, which is en- 
titled “The Dollar Abroad,” shows that 
American investments are regionally dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Europe, $4,798,000,000; Canada, $4,- 
120,000,000; South America, $2,513,000,- 
1000; Central America (including Cuba, 


and enacted into law with other peoples | 
| spectators, at least. No tariff bill can | 
stantly in mind the many interests which | 
| will be dirrectly affected. These interests | 


may not all be American and in America. | 


illustration of what I mean by the fore- | 


generally regarded as the richest and | 


ij loaned to foreign governments and priv- | 


| charge, and this would prevent the for- 


; Mexico and West Indies), $2,954,000,000; | 


| Australia, Japan and China, 841,000,000; 
miscellaneous, $375,000,000; total, $15,- 
601,000,000. 

If we add to the world’s debt to Ameri- 
lean investors the amount owed our 
| Government by foreign Governments, we 
have the sum of approximately $25,600,- 


mation of the electric-static charges or 
| would neutralize them as rapidly as 
they were formed. A metallic belt is 
not feasible, so the investigators en- 
deavored to find a method of making a 
lrubber or leather belt a conductor of 
| electricity. 

A material was sought which could be 
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Growth of Javanese Types of Sugar-cane 
In Louisiana to Be Studied by Specialists 


Experiments in Far East to Be Observed; Varieties Said to 
Be Adapted to Conditions in This Country. 


| 


A first-hand investigation into the;and H. T. Edwards, senior technologist 
sugar-cane breeding experiments in Java,'in fiber plamt investigations, are dele- 
with a view to adaptation of the Jav-; gates to the Fourth Pan Pacific Science 
| anese varieties to culture in Louisiana, | Congress, while Dr. R. Bands and 

it sai beh ' George Arceneaux, specialists in sugar- 
| will be undertaken by scientists of the cane iotnen will attend the Third Con- 
| Department of Agriculture, it was an-* >,0.. of International Sugar-Cane Tech- 
|nounced March 30. Certain disease re-} nologists. The full text of the state- 
| sisting varieties which have been raised aren Sees ae aa 
| rel : awe ee »} r. Schreiner will also attend as 
| eomemmnretaliy = dave ae ee 'delegate of the Department the Third 
| frown successfully in the short Louisiana | Gongress of International Sugar-Cane 
| Season, the Department’s  statement| Technologists. He will present papers 

added, and participate in the discussions at 
| Five specialists of the Department|both of these international congresses 
have left for the Far East, it was ex-| where agricultural chemists, soil scien- 
| plained. Dr. Oswald Schreiner, chief of |tists and sugar-cane technologists are 
| the Division of Soil Fertility, Bureau of! to gather from all parts of the world. 
Chemistry and Soils, will act as dele-' Sailing from Seattle on April 16, Dr. 
; gate to the Fourth Pacific Science Con-| Schreiner will visit Japan, the China 
ference, to be ‘held at Batavia and Ban-/| Coast, Singapore and the Malay Penin- 
doeng, Java, May 16 and June 4, and the’ sula en route to Java. After attending 
Third Congress of International Sugar-| the congresses he will travel to several 





Stocks of | Gane Technologists at Sérabaya, Java,|islands of the Dutch East Indies, For- 
| u 


ne 7-21, | 


Dr, F, V, Ceville, principal botanist, | 


it 


000,000 loaned to foreign peoples, insti- | 





Neon Lamps Tested 


For F og Penetration 


No Advantage Is Found Over 
Incandescent Lights. 


As the result of a series of experi- 
ments conducted in connection with the 
fog-penetrating properties of incandes- 
;eent and neon lamps, the Bureau of 
Standards, it was announced March 30, 
has concluded that the red beam from an 
incandescent lamp equipped with red 
glass penetrates the fog as well as the 
neon beam. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

An extended series of tests to deter- 
mine whether or not the light from neon 
lamps possesses special merit for visi- 
bility through fog has been made by the 
Bureau of Standards. 

In these tests a rotating beam of light 
from a neon lamp was compared with a 
similar beam of the same color from an| 
incandescent lamp with a red glass in| 
front of it. To test at the same time the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.1 
Tonnage of © ight 
- Carried in American 
| Vessels Increases 


iMore Than 39 Per Cent of 
United States Commerce 
Borne by Domestic 


American vessels carried — slightly 
more than 39 per cent of the total water- 
borne foreign commerce of the United 
States during the fiscal year 1928, which 
amounted to approximately 100,000,000 
long tons, the remaining 61 per cent be- 
ing carried in foreign vessels, according 
to a compilation by the United States 
Shipping Board, made public April 1. 

The study showed that 30 per cent 
of the movement in foreign ships was in 
the direct trade of the United States, 
or carried in vessels of foreign nations 
to which the cargo is destined or in 
which it originates. The remaining 31 | 
per cent<was carried in vessels not un- 
ider the flags of the nations for which 
the cargoes were bound. 

Trade Employed 5,100 Ships. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The water-borne foreign commerce of 
the United States for the fiscal year 
1928 amounted, in volume, to nearly 
100,000,000 long tons, valued at almost 
$8,000,0000,000. Twenty-eight countries 
with 5,100 ships, totaling 25,000,000 
gross tons, participated in the transpor- 
tation of our foreign trade. The freight 
bill amounted to $750,000,000. 

As a result of the establishment of 
American shipping services in world 


trade routes which did not exist prior | 


to the World War, the carriage of Amer- 
ican foreign trade in American ships has 
increased to one-third of the total car- 
ried, based on volume. This shows a 
substantial increase over the pre-war pe- 
riod, 1910-1914, when American ships 
carried Jess than nine per cent. 

The increase in carriage is significant, 
due to the fact that the United States 
has been handicapped by lack of mod- 
ern tonnate. 

Ship Building Reviewed. 

The record discloses that the principal 

maritime nations during the past seven 
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Wisconsin Bog Yields Gum 
Similar to Irish Peat Wax 


Wax similar to that extractable from 
Irish peat has been produced in peat 
bogs of Wisconsin as result of experi- 
ments conducted by the Bureau of Mines, 
it was stated March 30. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

In the course of studies of the origin 
and composition of Wisconsin peat now 
being made at the Pittsburgh Experi- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines, 
the amount and character of wax ex- 
tractable from peat by means of hot al- 
cohol was investigated. The peat con- 
tains approximately 0.85 per cent of a 
white wax melting at 169 degree F, in 
the crude state, and at 175 degree F. 
when purified by recrystallization from 
petroleum ether. 

This wax apparently is very similar to 
wax extractable from Irish peat, It is 
quite different chemically from the wax 
recoverable from low-temperature tar, 
because this consists mainly of hydro- 
carbons. 
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Complete 
News Summary 
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. . . Of every article in 
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on the Back Page. 


The News Summary is 
classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


Turn to Back Page 
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| ment of Canada floated loans amounting 
| to $31,000,000, which were used chiefly 
| for 


Loans in Demand 


Abroad for Publie 
Works in 1928 


Study Reveals Varied Pur- 
| poses for Which Foreign 
| Governments Placed Is- 

| sues in United States. 


Refunding Operations 
| An Important Object. 


Proceeds from Flotations Also 
Used to Stabilize Currency 
And Financing Roads 
And Railroads. 


Forty per cent, or $275,000,000, of the 
foreign government loans placed in the | 


| United States in 1928 was for financing Senator Johnson said that “an endeavor | 
| public works, it was found in a study | 
| of the purposes for which these loans | 


were issued, made by Paul D. Dickens, 
of the Finance and Investment Division, 
the Department of Commerce announced | 
March 30. | 

Refunding operations constituted an- | 
other important purpose for these for- | 
eign government loans, according to the | 
Department’s statement. The govern- 


the Canadian National Railways. 
Following is the statement in full text: 
The purposes for which foreign gov- 
ernments placed loans in the United 
States in 1928 were varied indeed, rang- 
ing from the repayment of bank loans 
and currency stabilization to the con- 
struction of highways and railways and 
financing the migration and settlement of 
a people in a strange country. 
Study of Purposes Difficult. 


There are several difficulties in mak- | 


ing a study of the objects for which for- 
eign government loans have been issued. 
In the first place, no purpose is speci- 
fied in the prospectuses of a number of 
issues. This is particularly | true “of 
Canadian loans. Secondly, in the case 


of many issues several purposes are | 


stated and the exact amount to. be .al- 
lotted for each cannot be determined. 
When a part of any issue was taken 
| abroad, the American portion has been | 
| divided proportionally among the va- | 
rious purposes. A third difficulty arises | 
from the fact that the proceeds of loans 
are not, as a rule, accounted for sepa- 
rately but go into the general treas- 
ury account; they may not actually be 

used for the purposes specified during a 
| particular ‘year. 

A study of the information given in 
the prospectuses of foreign loans issued 
| during the past year shows public works, 
with about $275,000,000, to lead all other | 

purposes. 

In volume of loans for public works, | 
Australia ranked first with two issues— | 
| the Commonwealth, of $50,000,000 for 
“developmental and _ productive public 
works,” and the City of Brisbane $6,- 
| 500,000 issue for “permanent improve- 
ments, including roads, bridges, and ex- 
tension of electric service.” 

Colombia came second with loans total- 
ing $56,000,000. These issues were made 
by the Republic of Colombia and by va- 
rious departments and municipalities and 
j were chiefly for highway and railway | 
construction. 

Railway extensions and improvements | 
in Brazil and Chile, and highway con- 
struction in Cuba and several of the re- 
maining Latin American countries, were 
important purposes. Public-works,activ- 
ity in Latin America also included sew- 
| age systems, water works, electric light 
and power plants, and the improvement 
of harbor and dock facilities. 

Three issues by German municipal- 
ities were for the purpose of financing 
public works. The consolidated German 


] 
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British Board Ready 
To Distribute Power 
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er tte eee | 
Southeast England and Scotland 


To Be Supplied Current. 

Reorganization of the generation and 
| transmission of electricity throughout 
| Great Britain proceeding actively 
under the direction of the Central Elec- 
tricity Board, the Department of Com- 
merce is advised by the American Trade 
Commissioner at London, Homer S. Fox. 
The Department’s statement, 
March 30, follows in full text: 
| This reorganization is being conducted 
under five separate reginoalschemes, and, 
| while several years will be required to 
| complete the system of coordinatiof, it 
is intended to bring parts of the scheme 
into operation in each area as soon as 
| possible, 
| Under this program it is probable 
that the Board will be in a position to 
supply electricity on a small scale in both 
central Scotland and southeast England 
areas before the middle of 1929. The 
| central Scotland area covers nearly 
5,000 square miles and includes 


1s 


issued 


building and coal districts in Scotland. 
The southeast England scheme covers 
some 80,000 square miles, including 
London, 

Contracts for supplies and equipment 
for these two schemes have recently 
been placed to the amount of £3,000,000 
and it is row announced that simila: con- 


tracts for a second £3,000,000 are about | 
to be placed by the Board in connection | 


| with the third and fourth schemes cov- 


ering central and northwest England and 
| north Wales. The fifth regional scheme 

is for mid-east England and is now 
| under consideration by the Board, 


t 
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‘Change Is Opposed 
| In World Court Plan 


Senator Johnson Says Revision | 


Does Not Solve Problem. 


he “solution” for United States en- 
into the World Court which is 
recommended by the Committee of 
Jurists of the League of Nations and is 
meeting Senate reser- 
vations to Court adherence, is, 
opinion of Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, “no solution at all.” 

Elihu Root took to Europe one plan 
for our entrance into the Court, Senator 
Johnson declared March 30, “and brings 


z 


back something entirely different.” The | 
report “written by Sir Cecil Hurst and | 


so enthusiastically agreed to by the 
Geneva jurists,” asserted the Senator, 
| would have the United States join the 
Court “and thereafter, if advisory opin- | 
| ions were sought in which the United | 
States claimed an interest,” file a pro- | 
| test which if unavailing “might entitle | 
| the United States to withdraw from the 
Court.” 


in the | 


Road Program 
To Relieve Farm 
Distress Favored 


Mr. Haugen Declares Open 
Sessions of House Com- 


mittee May Continue 
Until April 5. 


| 


Cooperative Plan 


Of Marketing Urged 


Control of Distribution, Addi- 
tional Credit and Scientific 
Research Are Among 
Proposals. 


ae Legislation designed to bring about re- 
Describing such a proposal as “naive,”| lief in agricultural conditions can be 

Seats | made effective only if it covers a wide 
| range of subjects and deals with various 
methods of application, including control 


;of distribution, cooperative marketing, 
farm credits, land policies and scientific 
| research according to oral testimony and 
written statements placed March 30 in 


Private Toll Bridges 
| the record of the hearings of the House 


Opposed as Placing , : 
dD | Committee on Agriculture. The Com- 
mittee on that date continued its meet- 
Burdens on Traffie :: 


ings preliminary to drafting a farm re- 
| lief bill to be presented to the 71st Con- 

———— | gress when it convenes in extraordinary 

Further Grants of Franchises *°si April 15. 


a . # May Extend Hearings. 
For Construction Will Ob- | Representative Haugen (end ae 
struct Use of Highways, 


| Northwood, Ia., Chairman of the Com- 
; mittee, announced orally that the mem- 

Says Mr. MacDonald. 
Continuation of the present activity of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


bers plan to conclude the hearings on 
| April 3 but if it found it impossible to 
| hear all the witnesses scheduled and par- 
ticularly the Secretary of Agriculture, 


‘| vestigation by 


prac- | 
tically the whole of the industrial ship- | 


| Congress, State legislatures and other 
governmental subdivisions in granting 
franchises to private interests for the 
| construction of toll bridges will tend in| 
| the future to obstruct the free use of 
roads built by Federal and State funds, | 
| according to a statement made by the | 
| Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, | 





| Thonas~-kat McDonald, based on an in-| 
the Bureau into toll 
bridge construction. 

“Toll bridge construction is greatest 
on the most heavily traveled routes,” 


| said Mr. MacDonald, “and the majority 


proposed are on Federal-aid highways. 
If the present activity continues un- 
abated a few years longer, travelers on 


these main public highways will be re- | 


quired to pay tribute to private capital- 
ists for years to come.” 


Earnings Are Reviewed. 
The full text of the section of Mr. 


lished in the issue of March 30. The 
full text of the section dealing with 
type of bridges follows: 

There is a wide variety of the types 
of existing toll bridges. Some are ex- 
cellently designed; others are mere 
makeshifts. Perhaps the lowliest in 
the United States is the bridge over 
the Cannonball River at Cannonball, 
N. D. For passage over this struc- 
ture, which cost about $300 and which 
is merely two wheelways’ supported 
flimsily on piles, the charge for an 
automobile is 50 cents, and the same 
charge is made for a horse-drawn ve- 
hicle, notwithstanding the lack cf a 
floor between the wheelways, 
makes it necessary to unhitch the horses 
and wade them over while the wagon is 


| pushed across. 


Philadelphia Bridge Cited. 
In sharp contrast with this miserable 
structure is the recently completed Phil- 


adelphia-Camden bridge over the Dela-| 


ware which cost the Delaware River 
Bridge Joint Commission $35,614,000. 
Between these two examples represen- 
tative of the extremes of design the 
bridges now in operation are of almost | 
every conceivable type. There are old| 
covered wooden bridges such as the one | 


J 


J 
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Merger Is Proposed 


Authority Asked of I. C. C. to 
‘Control Grand Trunk Western. 


The Canadian National Railway Com- 
pany has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Com.nission an application for au- 
| thority to acquire control of the Grand 
| Trunk Western Railroad. 

The application sets forth that the 
National is now the owner of all the out- 
standing capital stock of the constituent 
companies consolidated to form the 
Grand Tunk Western and that under an 





agreement of consolidation it is entitled | 


| to receive 422,400 shares of the common 
stock of the company in exchange for 
the stock of the constituent corpora- 
tions, as well as the other securities of 
the corporation proposed to be issued. 
The effect of such consolidation, it 
,says, will be merely to transfer its 
former control of the three leased lines, 
the Chicago, Detroit & Canada Grand 
Trunk Junction Railroad, the Michigan 
Air Line Railway, and the Cincinnati, 
Saginaw & Mackinaw Railway to control 
by it of the Grand Trunk Western, 


Applicant is uncertain whether, under 


the Interstate Commerce Act, it is nec- 
cessary for it to obtain approval by the 


| Interstate Con.merce Commission but if 


| the Commission shall determine that it 
|has jurisdiction, then it submits that 


| 


terest, 


which | 


By Canadian Railway 


such a order will be-in the public in- 


Arthur Hyde, who at present is out of 
Washington, that the open sessions may 
be carried over until April 5. 

The position of the Chamber of Com- 


{merce of the United States, based on an 


agricultural questionnaire sent out to its 
membership and a study of conditions 
made by a special committee, was out- 
lined to the House Committee by William 
Butterworth, president of the Chamber. 
Favorable Attitude. 

| Without attempting to suggest a 
| single legislative remedy, Mr. Butter- 
worth’s statement called attention to the 
| favorable attitude of business toward 
| the establishment of the proposed Fed- 
}eral Farm Board, some effort toward 
;control of seasonable surplus and the 
;encouragement of cooperative market- 
ing associations. 

| Without discouraging any program 
|for reclamation projects, the member- 
ship of the Chamber, Mr. Butterworth’s 
statement added, recommended that 
“production of farm products from addi- 


| MacDonald’s statement dealing with the| tional areas made available at public 
|investigation by the Bureau was pub- | €Xpense be deferred until such produc- 


con meets the test of economic neces- 
sity. 

The Committee heard Harvie Jordan, 
| Greenville, S. C., managing director of 
|the American Cotton Association Better 
| Farming Campaign, who said that the 
| antequated methods of baling in the cot- 
ton industry amount to an annual loss 
| to the planters of $150,000,000. 

The primitive system of baling cot- 
ton, he asserted, should be broken up in 
|order to alleviate the distress in the 
| Cotton Belt. Due to this method, he ex- 
plained, railroads will not give a car- 
load rate on cotton. The Liverpool mar- 
ket, also, he pointed out, causes Amer- 
ican cotton to suffer a discount of 6 
| per cent for the cumbersome, rough bur- 
lap bags. 

_ Solution of the problem, he said, lies 
in the adoption by the American industry 
of high density gin compression. He 
pointed out that highly compressed cot- 
ton could be baled in small, neat, bales 
| with a closely woven netting that would 
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Dealers to Report 
On Tobacco Stocks 


Statements on Supplies of Leaf 
Required by Federal Order. 


| 
| canescens 

A report on stocks of teaf tobacco held 
by dealers and manufacturers as of April 
1 has been called for by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
| Agriculture, which is charged with ad- 
ministration of the new Tobacco Stocks 
and Standards Act, it was announced 
March 30. Forms on which dealers and 
manufacturers are to report stocks have 
been mailed by the Bureau to dealers 
and manufacturers, although failure to 
receive these forms, the Bureau stated, 
does not excuse failure to make a re- 
turn, inasmuch as the new legislation 
requires dealers and manufatcurers to 
supply themselves with forms. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Forms may be obtained by writing the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
|ington, D. C. The new law provides that 
|@ report, made on the form furnished 
| by the Department of Agriculture, shall 
| be filed by all leaf tobacco dealers, manu- 
| facturers, growers’ cooperative associ- 
| ations, warenousemen, brokers, holders, 
|and owners, except (a) the original 
| growers of tobacco, (b) manufacturers 
|who in 1928, according to the returns 
|of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, manufactured less than 650,000 
| pounds of tobacco, less than 250,000 
cigars, or less than 1,000,000 cigarettes, 
,or (c) dealers who, on the average, had 
|less than 50,000 pounds of leaf tobacco 
in stock at the ends of the four quar- 
ters of 1928. 

In case a person or firm operates in 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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Petroleum Production Research Work at Bureau of Standards 


In February Reached 
Highest Daily Average 


Record Output of Gasoline 
For Month Results in In- 
crease of 5,000,000 


Barrels in Stock, 








[Continued from Page 1.} 

all crudes in California increased about 
8,200,000 barrels, making a total increase 
in ccrude stocks of 7,200,000 barrels. 

Although crude stocks accumulated at 
a faster rate in February than in Janu- 
ary, an improvement was noted in re- 
fined products, with the net result that | 
the increase in stocks of all oils for the 
former was only 8,864,000 barrels, as) 
compared with 11,716,000 barrels in the 
latter month. : 

Refined Products — The daily average) 
throughout of both domestic and foreign | 
crude petroleum increased in February, | 
and, together, amounted to 2,573,000 bar- | 


rels. 





The daily average output of gasoline|jmportance of research, measurement,| ton to Chicago, no point on its surface |‘ 
in February was 1,117,000 barrels, which} and standardization in modern life? The! would extend above or below the gen- 


represents a slight increase over January | 
and an increase of 21 per cent over Feb-| 


yuary, 1928. The daily average domestic! urement and control of radio frequency. | such standards and in their measurement | 
demand for gasoline showed an increase |If it were not for the development of! requires the utmost skill of the crafts- | 


for the first month since August, amount- | 
ing to 813,000 barrels, as compared with | 
729,000 barrels for January and 738,000 
barrels for February, 1928. 
Gasoline Stocks Higher. | 
Thus, while runs to still and gasoline 
production were 12 and 21 per cent, re-| 
spectively, above a year ago, gasoline | 


consumption was only 10 per cent higher. | measurement and standardization, and | 
x ‘ what is true of radio applies equally to} 


The record output of gasoline was re-| 
flected in stocks, which increased over | 
5,000,000 barrels to 45,704,000 barrels on) 
February 28. At the current rate of total | 
demand these stocks represent 48 days’; 
supply, as compared with 46 days’ supply | 
on hand a month ago and 47 days’ supply | 
on hand a year ago. | 

The daily average domestic demand | 
for both kerosene and lubricants in-} 
creased materially in February and} 
stocks of both were reduced. Stocks of| 
wax continued to increase sharply as de-| 
mand remained below normal. The con- 
sumption of fuel oil continued heavy 
and stocks east of California were re- | 
duced to a point not far above that of! 
a year ago. | 

The refinery data of this report were | 
compiled from schedules of 328 refin-| 
eries which had an aggregate daily crude 
oil capacity of 3,369,000 barrels. These 
refineries operated during February at 
76 per cent of their recorded capacity 
in January. 


| 
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Asserted to Benefit Consumers of World| ™ Leaching of Copper Ores 





Director Burgess States Activities Aid Mass Production, 


Safety of Life and 


Benefits accrue to consumers the world 
over from some of the highly technical 
research projects conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, says the Director of 
that Bureau, George K. Burgess, in a 
statement issued March 30 by the De- 
partment of Commerce, 

Precise measurements and accurate 
standards made possible mass production 
and less expensive products. The lives 
of the persons who use aircraft are de- 
pendent upon the laboratory measure- 


ments used in manufacturing the air-| 


planes, and delicate instruments for 
measuring as small units as one-fifth 
millionth of an inch have been developed 
by the Bureau, according to its director. 

The statement mentioned some of the 
projects now under way at the Bureau. 
These include tests to find new commer- 
cial uses for waste farm products. 

The full text of Director Burgess’ ad- 
dress follows: 

I wonder how many realize the vital 


success of radio broadcasting, for in- 
stance, depends on the precision meas- 


methods by which broadcasting stations 
are kept accurately on their assigned 
frequencies, a succession of squeaks and 
howls would prevent one from hearing. 

Without standard time zones and ac- 
curate clocks no one could tell when to 
tune in to receive a given program. 
Truly, radio is dependent absolutely upon 


many other activities of this scientific 
age. 

Admitting the importance of accurate 
measurement and standardization, one 
will agree that work in this field, as is 
the case with every other major activity, 
needs some organization to “head it up,” 
to gather together otherwise uncoordi- 
nated activities and direct them in such 
a way that they will all work toward a 
common end. 


Standards Coordinated 


By Federal Bureau 
The National Bureau of Standards was 


established by the Congress to fill this} 


need in the case of standardization; to 
act as the custodian of the standards, 


and to carry out the comparisons, tests, | 


and investigations mecessary to make 
these standards of practical use. 

When the Bureau was established in 
1901 we had 14 employes and did our 


| work in poorly adapted temporary quar-' 


Whenever a heavy 


Serves Industries. 





Research to determine the funda- 
mental factors involved in the leaching 
of copper ores has been undertaken by 
the Bureau of Mines in cooperation with 
the University of Arizona, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

A knowledge of the time required to 
dissolve the various copper minerals 
present in ores as well as of the co 
sumption of leaching reagent is very 
desirable because of the increasing at- 
tention which is being given to the re- 
covery of copper by leaching methods 
from low-grade disseminated ores con- 
taining both oxidized and sulphide min- 
erals. The Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at its Southwest Ex- 
periment Station, Tucson, Ariz., in co- 

: 7 rater ne 
| able-parts system and other length stand- on cau : tenie ae tue a 
seeuamt eek We eoiee mane ae ee ee factors involved in ee 
ees ae “|ing of copper ores. One of the factors 
of planeneuny feted quarts disks about 11 |CUne studied is the disstlation of pure 
8S; a y ° g 3s. 
inches in diameter, the surfaces of which | wriegnaa ed : a ee ere 
do not differ from a true plane by more | 
than one five-millionth of an inch. If one | 


+ the International Conference, the Bureau 
| had ruled several steel scales, using light 
waves to step off the intervals. The job 
was so well done that the most delicate 
tests failed to reveal any measurable er- 
ror in the finished scales. Some of these 
scales had a length of six inches, but 
apparatus is now completed for produc- 
‘ing length standards over 1 meter or 40 
inches long by the same method. 

In testing precision guage blocks which 
are used in the building of automobiles 
and other machinery on the interchange- 








American Bureau of Welding to one of 
' of these “‘fiattest or flat surfaces” could | QUT staff in charge of. this work, pad 
| be magnified till its diameter was about | _ see ere to the 
9 i iets a Pee Tashi | cnow leage 0! welding. 2 a 
900 miles, or the distance from Washing lone of the biggest contributions of weld- 
‘ing has been the reduction of noise. 
j . : | Welding may be hard on the eyes of the 
'eral level by more than one inch! The} ? : 

Rae anise |< aes operator unless he uses proper protec- 
delicacy required in the construction of | tion, but it certainly is easy on the ears 
of the entire neighborhood. 


;man and the physicist. 


Safety and Economy 
For comparing precision standards of | In Building Improved 
mass we have a balance capable of de- | orm: F 3 
ing variations of one in 100,000,000} The use of electrical and optical 4 > 


} tecti ; 
in the case of two-pound weights, Pound | struments for measuring stresses 
weights of platinum and of steel do not | buildings, bridges, and other large struc- 

weigh the same on this balance, because |tures is contributing to the economy and 

, the center of gravity of the steel weight | safety of construction. The engineering 

is further from the center of the earth, | foundation turned over to us the super- 








| At the other extreme, the Bureau OD- | nerimental dain in. CaliGrnia: 


erates four sets of equipment for cali- | : 
l Send ; ae oe s struments used were designed by the Bu- 
; brating railroad track scales where the vreau, and all measurements had to be 


loads run into hundreds of tons. This | ; ie a 
| railroad track scale testing is one of the, ter night to avoid temperature 


| most important of our weights-and-meas- ‘ 
‘ures activities. Freight charges of $4,- Now, somewhat similar measurements 

000,000,000 a year are determined by are being made during the construction 
| track scale weighings. Since this work |of the Arlington Memorial Bridge over 
| was started in 1914, the percentage of the Potomac. We are finding out what 


|reau’s tolerance has increased from 32/structure during the period after the 
|to 70, and maintenance conditions have concrete is poured. The very complete 
|also improved very greatly. Although! equipment of our engineering 


| are helping, through conferences and in|ing machine in the world, with a ca- 
other ways, to secure uniformity in| pacity of 10,000,000 pounds, has natu-| 
weights-and-measures laws and regula-/rally permitted us to be of considerable | 
| tions throughout the country. |assistance to engineers and architects | 
Temperature measurement plays ain their investigations of structural ma- | 
most important part in our every day | terials. 

life. Without accurate temperature} In the electrical field higher voltages 
measurements the biscuits may get/are being used for transmission of energy | 
; burned, the doctor may make a wrong over long distances, with consequent | 
diagnosis and our automobiles may over- | economies in the construction of the dis- | 


Strange to say,! 


|vision of the testing of a full-sized ex- | 
The in-| 





| scales tested which were within the Bu-| happens in the “innards” of a concrete | 


labora- | 
| the Bureau has no regulatory power, we|tories, which includes the largest test- | 
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Research Begun on Factors . | Development of Plans for Decennial Count 


In 1930 Proceeding Under Old Census Law 


‘Congressional Districts Cannot Be Used Because of Fail- 
ure of Reapportionment Measure. 





Plans for taking the 1930 census are 
| progressing as rapidly as possible under 
|the old census law, in the absence of a 
/new statute for the next decennial count, 
according to the Director of the Census 
Bureau, W. M. Steuart, Department of 
Commerce. Furthermore, in the absence 
of congressional reapportionment since 
| 1910, the congressional districts can no 
|longer be taken by the Bureau as census 
districts. 

Dr. Steuart’s statement regarding 
leensus plans in Pennsylvania, as made 
| public by the office of Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, follows in full 
text: 
| It has been the practice at the past 
| two or three censuses to make the census 
districts conform as nearly as possible 
| to the Congressional Districts. This ar- 
| rangements, however, has not taken into 
| consideration the increase in the popula- 
| tion and other factors that must be con- 
sidered by the Census Bureau in estab- 
At the census of 





| lishing these disticts. ; 
| 1920, and I imagine at censuses prior 
|to that, the arrangements resulted in 
| giving many supervisors a larger terri- 
{tory and a larger population than they 
could properly supervise within the time 
fixed by law for the completion of the 
enumeration. 

| After giving the question careful con- 
sideration, it was decided that, in order 
lto make a correct and _ satisfactory 





ein School 
In Utilities Inquiry 





‘First Phase of Investigation 


| Of Publicity to Be 


Completed. 





| The next hearing in connection with 
ithe investigation which the Federal Trade 
| Commission 1s conducting into the pub- 
licity phases of the public utilities inves- 
tigation will be held April 16, when A. 


| F. Hockenbeamer, president of the Pa- 
fic Gas & Electric Company, will be| 


ci 
examined, the Commission announced 
March 30. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The Commission expects to bring to a 


\close in the next few weeks the first| rapidly as the enumerators finsh their 


phase of its investigation of publicity 


methods of power and gas utilities. 


As| 


culture, it was necessary to increase the 
number of supervisors throughout the 
| United States as a whole. In many 
States, however, it was found that it 
was practical to make the supervisors’ 
districts conform to the Congressional 
Districts. 
| This is especially true in Eastern States 
: where the Congressional Districts are 
generally composed of compact terri- 
| tory, such as the districts in Pennsyl- 
‘vania, a territory that could be easily 
covered by one supervisor. We te- 
lieve that, as a rule, it would be good 
‘administration for the Bureau to make 
the supervisors’ districts conform to the 
Congressional ‘Districts and you will see 
| from the inclosed map and accompanying 
i list that this arrangement has 
made. 
Fewer Supervisors 
‘Required in Cities 
However, 
sional Districts for Philadelphia County. | 
| It would not be good administration to 
: subdivide this area into seven super- 
| visors’ districts but I do believe it would 


|eutture, im of the population and agri- 





|such as rubber, 


been | 


| Soils, 
there are seven Congres- | 





Specialists to Study 
Growing of Javanese 
Sugar in Lottisiana 





|Disease - resisting Varieties 
Said to Be Suited to 
Conditions in This 
Country. 





[Continued from Page 1.3 
mosa, the Philippine Islands and the 
Hawaiian Islands. ‘ 

While on this journey Dr. Schrei- 
ner will make a special study of agri- 
cultural conditions and fertilizer prac- 
tices in the growing of tropical crops 
tea and coffee, with 
special attention to sugar-cane growing 
with a view to applying this informa- 
tion to the Bureau’s investigation of 
sugar-cane soils in the Southern States 
and insular possessions of the United 
Siates. 

As chief of the division of soil fer- 
tility in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Dr. Schreiner has supervision 
of extensive field tests with fertilizers 
on the principal crops in a wide variety 
of soil regions in the United States, 
and makes his present journey in the 
interest of extending this work in sugar- 





'be best to make four districts out of it. 
| There was only one district at the census 
'of 1920. Allegheny County has five 
| Congressional Districts, and we think 
‘that good administration required not 
| more than three supervisors’ districts. 
: There was but one supervisor’s district 
{in this county at the census of 1920. 

| The list which accompanies the map 
j indicates the city that has been desig- 
inated as the headquarters of each dis- 
| trict. ‘n deciding upon the headquar- 
| ters of the districts, it has been the en- 
deavor to select the largest city and one 
'that is most advantageously located. It) 
}is important that the person appointed | 
| as supervisor of the district be an actual 
jresident of the city designated as the 
| headquarters. | 
{| The largest number of his enumerators 
! will be employed in that city and its im- 
‘mediate vicinity and, if he is a resident | 
| of the place, he will have more immediate 
contact with his subordinates. This is 
; especially important because the enu- 
| meration must be completed in two! 
weeks in the cities and a month in the | 
rural sections. 

| Furthermore, the supervisor will be 
; required at this census to announce the 
population and number of farms in each 
, minor civil division of his district as 


work and the greatest number of an- 
nouncements, of course, will relate to} 


cane growing and fertilization with a 
view to more efficient production within 
the United States and its possessions. 

In addition to his duties as an official 
delegate of the Department, Dr. 
Schreiner will represent the American 
Society of Agronomy at the Pacific Sci- 
ence Congress. 

Studies Planned in Japan. 

En route from San Francisco, Dr. 
Coville will visit Japan to make some 
studies of acid soil plants, both fruit 
and ornamental sorts. This is a line of 
work to which he has given consider- 
able attention in this country and which 
has resulted in notable improvements in 
the culture of such fruits as the blue- 
berry and such ornamentals as rhododen- 
drons and azaleas. 

Mr. Edwards will visit the Philippines 
where he has spent many years in the 
study of abaca, maguay, and other long- 
fiber plants. 

Dr. Rands and Mr. Arceneaux are 
particularly interested in the progress in 
sugar-cane breeding in Java, certain of 
the varieties bred there having recently 
been introduced into the Louisiana sugar 
“bowl” where they are succeeding very 
well. Although Java has a sstrictly 
tropical climate, certain disease-resisting 
varieties developed there are sufficiently 
early maturing to fit Louisiana condi- 
tions where the growing season is about 
the shortest of any sugar-cane region in 
the world. During the last year the 
Louisiana acreage has been very largely 


al 


a part thereof it is announced that as | the largest city in the district and must 
soon as convenient, probably early in| show the population by wards. A person 
May, witnesses summoned or designated ; who is a resident of the city will be more 
|by the utility companies themselves will} familiar with the wards than one who is 
| be heard. 


Mission Field Opened. 


The daily average production in the 
Seminole district, inclusive of the St. 
Louis, Maud, and Mission fields, during 
February, 1929, amounted to 409,000 bar- 


|ters near the Capitol. |heat. Tem : : : : : ; 

or : : se ae . perature and heat measure-|tribution lines. Hand in hand with this, 
won = Ss —_ had to’ ments are vital in hundreds of industrial | development has come the demand for| 
stop, because the sensitive balances 1! processes. In this field the Bureau has|the testing of instruments and apparatus 


|the erstwhile coal cellar could not stand' heen extremely active. Mv first work | 3 ; 
| va : 7 , , ; Ps : hia a . at thes t als (250,000 volt 
\the vibration, We now have a staff of) at the Bureau was in the heat division, | and a" eS ee aan 


replanted to varieties that are resistant 
to mosaic disease, but still better varie- 
ties are desirable. 





To take care of this work} 


rels, as compared with 414,000 barrels 


900 persons working in laboratories} and the growth in the use of precision | 


|we have had to design and construct 


not. 
Additional hearings have now been set: Jt js desired to have a representative 


in January. The Mission field was | 
opened on February 15 and for the} 
remainder of the month produced about 


jideally situated and with equipment of! temperature control 


the finest type. . 
The growth of the Bureau has paral- 


\leled the growth of those whom it serves, | Measurements of Heat 
| particularly the national and State gov-| . 
| Reduce Industrial Costs 


ernments and the industries ofthe United 
States. At times we have found it hard 
to keep pace with the demands of our 
clients. THe volume of work or the pre- 


!cision required occasionally run ahead of} namic properties of ammonia with an | ng the values of these units has been 


the facilities available. At the present 
time we appear to stand on the threshold 
of a new development in research and 
standardization, in which the consumer 
will play an increasingly important 
part, and the Bureau is doing its best 
to lay the foundations of an organization 
to take care of this new type of work. 

The small purchaser is coming to re- 
alize that he should have some depend- 
able means of judging the merits of the 
things he buys. In these days he is 


re eid en during the past 25/ unusual equipment, and before long must | 
| TERS tS ROE PEIINE. provide an entirely new laboratory for | 
i high-voltage work. 

A revision of the basic electrical units 
was decided upon at the international 
} Among other major accomplishments, |Conference in 1927. Under the direction 
‘we have compiled tables, based on eight | °f the international committee ef weights 


years of research, giving the thermody-|2"d measures a program for redetermin- 





accuracy never before attempted. These |™apped out, and various phases of the 
furnish basic data for the refrigeration| Work assigned to the different nations. 
engineer and have received the com-|Eventually the international electrical 
| mendation of the industry the world over | units will be placed on a more sound and 
' Similar research on the properties of | practicable basis, coordinating them with 
steam is now in progress in cooperation | the mechanical units and incorporating in 
with the American Society of Mechan-|their definition the experience of the past 

lical Engineers. Of course, all work of|30 years. 
oe ge benefits everyone, at least in- | In referring to instruments and precise 
irectly, because higher standards and| measurements it is interesting to note 
hat in our own work, and to assist other 


more precise measurements mean more|t 
| efficient power plants, with consequent | branches of the Government, the Bureau 


| reductions in the cost of energy, electric | 


is often called upon to design and con- 
| Struct unusual apparatus. A couple of 











No Advantage Is Found Over 
Incandescent Lights. 








\ important development in| years ago we constructed an interferom- 
which I had the good fortune to take; eter so sensitive that it would measure 
ipart, was the adoption by the Interna-|the deflection of a 40-inch brick wall un- 
| tional Bureau of Weights and Measures/der the pressure of one hand. 
in 1927 of an International _Temperature| Recently a seismometer for recording 
| Seale, based on determinations made at | earthquakes was developed for the Coast 
;the National laboratories of England, | and Geodetic Survey. This utilizes the 
| Germany, and the United States. ;motion of the earth’s crust to generate 
| The remarkable growth of the auto-| an electric current which operates a re- 
|mobile industry is a good example of |cording device placed at any convenient | 
| what has been accomplished by meas- | location. 
| urement and standardization. Without | We are carrying on a great deal of re- 
precise measurement and accurate stand-| search work in such fields as textiles, 
| ards, mass production would not be pos- | paper, rubber, metallurgy, and ceramics, 
sible. The high efficiency of the present- | where many new materials and processes | 
jday internal combustion engine which| are being developed. A new and more! 
|will drive a car 30 miles on a gallon| durable paper for our currency was first | 
(or even more, according to the proud| made on the Bureau’s experimental mill, | 
and has increased the life of the one-| 


possessor of each new model) is the! 
{direct result of research based on heat | 


jand temperature measurements and an| 
jaccurate knowledge of the strength of} The Bureau has thus accomplished the | 
| hat - ‘ aac bil . ; | remarkable feat of making a dollar last 

eg tee rue of automobiles is even/ longer than it used to! A successful | 
pA ae of aircraft. Here, lives are | substitute for gold-beater’s skin as a ma-| 
dependent upon laboratory. measure- | terial for the gas cells of dirigibles has 
ments and the decisions of scientific men | been developed with the cooperation of 


dollar bill by nearly 50 per cent, with| 
consequent savings to the Government. 





as to what constitute safe standards of 


| simplified practice, 


| As I mentioned before, there is a grow-: 


for Aprii 16 and May 1, but other dates 


|between now and then may be deter- 


mined. A large volume of papers will 
be examined in order to select such as 
should be offered in evidence. The ad- 
visability of calling additional witnesses 
is being considered. : 
In the hearings so far no systematic 
effort has been made to develop evi- 
dence on publicity methods of individual 
companies, but rather has the time been 
devoted to publicity activities of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, and 
geographic divisions thereof, and State 
utility information bureaus. It is planned 
to take up this other publicity phase 
at the time of the hearings on the finan- 
cial affairs of operating, holding, service 
and management companies. 4 
In the meantime, the Commission will 
complete its inquiry into utility asso- 
ciational publicity methods in California, 
the last State group to be investigated. 
A. F. Hockenbeamer, of San Fran- 
cisco, president of the Pacific Gas and | 
Electric Company, and member of the 
public policy committee, National Elec- 
tric Light Association, has been sum- 
moned for Tuesday, April 16; while A.' 
S. Wishon, of San Francisco, secretary | 
of the Light and Power Association, 
whose appearance has twice been post- 
poned, is now scheduled to be present! 
Wednesday, May 1. i 





right or wrong. A promising source of 
levulose supply exists in the tubers of | 


ithe Jerusalem artichoke, a weed which 


can be grown in any part of the country. 
The Department of Agriculture is study- 
ing this phase of the question. 

The Bureau’s work in connection with 
the standardization of specifications, 
and building and 
housing is of direct benefit to everyone. 


‘ 





ing tendency for small purchasers to use 
methods similar to those followed by the 
National Government and many large 
|corporations in buying supplies. The; 
certification and labeling plan permits 
any one to purchase goods which the pro- 











| business man act as supervisor. The | 
publication of the figures over the signa- 
ture of such a man would naturally be 
imore generally accepted than if over 


Assistant Is Selected 
By Secretary of Labor 


The Secretary of Labor, James J. 





the signature of one who is not so well 
and favorable known. 

| Supervisors Will 

Select Enumerators 

In addition to the publication of the 
figures, the supervisor, of course, will be! 
responsible for the selection of the enum- 
erators in his district. There will be one 
or more enumerators for each politica! 
subdivision. The enumerators should, as 
{far as possible, be residents of the dis- 
tricts they will enumerate. They will be 
paid on a per capita basis and we are 
making arrangements to assign each to 
!a district that will enable him to earn 
from $5 to $8 a day, his total compensa- 
tion being $75 to $125. 

The supervisors, on the average, will 
receive about $2,000 for the entire job. 
They will be actively employed for two 
months but will be required to carry on 
correspondence with the Bureau, become 
acquainted with their duties and do more 
or less work for four or six months, 
depending upon their activity and dis- 
tricts. 

As you know, the law providing for 
the census did not pass the Senate at 
the last session and we are operating 
under the old law which fixes Jan. 1 as 
the census date. It will be very un- 
fortunate if the Bureau has to operate 
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50,000 barrels per day. That the daily 
average output of the entire area de- | 
clined in the face of this new flush pro- | 
duction was due primarily to the effec- 
tivensss of the shutdown movement. The | 
situation was reversed in West Texas, 
whefe the operators were unable to agree 
on proration and the daily average out- 
put of the district rose from 371,000 bar- 
rels in January to 390,000 barrels in 
February. 
The daily average production of Santa 
Fe Springs increased from 154,000 bar- 
rels in January to 189,000 barrels in 
February. This gain iv output was so 
much below that of the preceding month 
that it would appear as though the 
peak for the field would soon be reached; 
_— is, provided the recently discovered 
ee s ‘ i retty w “up” y - | ohti 
au aaiies Se _ Ss aks aoe wot ma dered | lighting and power. 
Little change was noted in the field|highly technical a few years ago, and Another 
activity of the Seminole and West Texas | before he invests he wants facts. : One 
BEE fs the Lone Benth cad Gane’ oh | Cat an o. Savelommnat tee ew 
I ach Sai | tification and labeling plan, and in con- 
manne Pecorded a distinct falling off | nection with it the setting up by pro- 
Stocks a a ; | ducers, distributers, and consumers, of 
. eminole district eauaen tase _ | coneeoaeen CANEnaee 50 ee a AES 
7 s |to adhere. 
ee gue smonsted to 18,394,000 bar- | Perhaps at this point it will be well 
y <6. | to consider for a few minutes the classes 
of standards with which the Bureau deals 
Neon Lamps Tested |and the type of work which it is called 
For Foo P. a. |f seembeds, ta ol tee bono etanTae 
lof standards, are based upon the 
or og enetration findamental standards of measurement, 
of which the most familiar are those of 
|length, mass, and time. Even in connec- 
‘tion with these basie standards, revolu- 
|tionary developments are taking place. 
es We have traveled a long way since the 
[Continued from Page 1.] | days when “the length of the king’s foot” 
eect of the red glass another beam) Served as a satisfactory standard. 
rom an incandescent lamp without the! If’. : 
red glass was compared with the * the | Wave Length of Light 
eandescent beam. |Is Made Basis in Measuring 
areful efforts were made to elimin | ‘ i 
all effects other than those under test.| ter had Ses Denar of attending the In- 
Thus, the neon beam was carefully | ernational Conference on Weights and 
matched with the red incandescent beam | 
not only as to color and maximum can- | 
dlepower, which occurs in the center of | 
the beam, but also tor candlepower dis- | 
tribution at angles off the central axis. 
The apparatus for the two incandescent 
beams was identical in design except for 
the red glass and when this red glass was | 
removed these two beams were the same | 
in color, maximum candlepower and 
candlepower distribution cff the axis. | 
The apparatus for all three beams was | 
rotated on the same turntable assuring} 
the same speed of rotation for all three | 
beams. | 
The apparatus used to produce the 
beams consisted of three lens units, each | 
with its corresponding light source | 
(lamp). These lens units were plano- | 
convex lenses, of 140 mm. focal length, 
110 mm. aperture, the actual light} 
source in each case being a hole of 15} 
mm. in diameter in a metal plate fixed | 
in the focal plane of the lens, each illumi- | 
nated by its individual lamp. Three dif- 
ferent neon lamps of the hot-cathode | 
type were used during the course of the | 
test. 
The complete equipment, with motor, 
rheostats, and electrical measuring in- 
struments, was erected in a smal] shed, | 
at Moody Point, Me. This test equip- | 
ment was in no sense an aviation beacon, | 
nor was it observed from the air. The! 
location was chosen on the basis of the 
fog records of the Bureau of Light- 
houses of the Commerce Department for 
some years past, 
Thirty-three sets of visibility observa- 
tions were made during the months of 
July and August, 1928, in clear weather, | 
in haze, in fog, and in rain, One fog! 
obeservation was made in the daytime. 
The method of observation varied some- | 
what, depending on the weather, but 
generally observations were made from 
five stations on the coast south of Moody 
Point, by an observer who went from one 
station to the next, and generally pa- 
s 
9 


~~ 


| claimed 


Measures held in Paris in 1927, as one 
of the American delegates, and placed 


tion of the Bureau that the world’s 


| standard of length be fixed in terms of 
nature’s standard, the light wave, the|™Ust pass an endurance test at the Bu- 


value of which we know to one five-mil- 
lionth of an inch! This recommendation 
was adopted, and takes the form of a 
statement expressing the relationship 
between the wave length of the red light 
from cadmium and the _ international! 
meter. This relationship having been 
fixed, even if all our material standards 
were destroyed we could reproduce them 
at any time, using the unchanging value 
of the wave length of light as our master 
standard. 

Even before this important action by 


trolled the shore between observation 
Stations. ' 

These stations included points near 
Ogunquit, Perkins Cove, and Bald Head 
Cliff, and were approximately 1.25, 2.5, 
3, 3.5, and 4.5 miles from the experi- 
mental beacon at Moody Point. When 
fog reduced the visible range of the 
beams, observations were made from in- 
termediate points less than 1.25 miles 
from the beacon. Two observers were 
engaged on the work, alternating from 
night to night on the patrol. The results 
for the two observers are in close agree- 
ment. Observations were made both 
with the naked eye and with a photo- 
metric wedge. . 

No difference was found between the 
visibility of light from a neon lamp and 
light of the same color and horizontal 
candlepower distribution produced by an 
incandescent filament lamp with a red 


| glass filter. The light from a neon lamp 


was not found to have superior fog- 
penetration properties as has been 
for it. The beam from the 
incandescent lamp with red glass pene- 
trated the fog equally as well as the 
neon beam. 


i performance. The Bureau of Standards 
| is by law the testing and research labora- 


| before the conference the recommenda-|tory of the Ac. nautics Branch of the 


‘Devartment of Commerce. Every new 
|design of commercial airplane engine 


lreau before it will be licensed by the 
Department for use in a commercial 
piane,. 

This work is growing so fast that we 
have had to build a special plant where 
| We can test three engines at one time. 
Such testing is rather hard on one’s 
neighbors, because it is necessarily noisy, 
so the new plant is being set up across 
| the Potomac near Arlington, Va. 
| Some of thesé new developments, such 
jas aeronautics, are occupying so much 
of our attention in these days that we 
are rather apt to overlook the wonder- 
| ful changes that are taking place in the 
‘older industries. Here also research and 
standardization are playing 
parts. Never before have the industries 
| taken so much interest in scientific work. 

New methods are supplanting old ones, 
reducing the cost of manufacture and 
yielding better products. One notable ad- 
vance has been the increased use of 
| welding in the fabrication of structures. 
|The Bureau has conducted studies of 
welded tanks, columns, railroads rails, 
ete. 

Recently a medal was presented by the 

















New Assistant Secretary 


Of Interior Takes Office 


| Joseph W. Dixon, former Governor of 
'Montana and former Senator from that 
; State, took the oath of office as First As- 
| sistant Secretary of the Interior on 
March 30, the oath being administered by 
|W, C. Acker, Chief Clerk of the Depart- 
iment of the Interior. Secretary Dixon 
jsucceeds E. C, Finney, who became 
Solicitor of the Department of the In- 

terior, 
ui 


) 


important | 


| the Navy Department and is already be-| in c ; 
ling subjected to service tests in the Laos | Gueer guerantess to be in conforinity 


diss | with the Government’s specifications, A 
& me list of laboratories equipped to perform 
New alloys which give higher strength! check tests is furnished to any one in- 

for a given weight and which possess | terested, 
high resistance to heat and corrosion are| Simplified 
coming into extensive use, and in their| number of sizes and variety of articles 
development we have had our share. The| manufactured for common use, result- 
| wide use of chromium plating is at least| ing in savings to producers, distributers, 
| partly the result of research work in our| and consumers which have been esti- 
| laboratories, where among other things! mated at more than $300,000,000 per 

;a successful process was worked out for year. 

|covering the faces of printing plates. In the field of building and housing, 

|with chromium, thus saving large , Standardization of building-code require- 
| amounts in replacement charges at the| ments is being gradually effected, sea- 
| Bureau of Engraving and Printing. One| sonal construction has been reduced, city 
need only look at any of the recent mo-| Planning and zoning have been given a 
| tor cars to see that chromium plating is| reat impetus, and scientific tests have 
coming into wide use. brought to light many vital facts with 


|Research Is Conducted respect to construction requirements for 


small dwellings. In addition, a study 
On Uses for Farm Wastes |of home-financing methods has_ been 


A program in which the farmer is vi- | made and a publication issued explain- 
tally interested is the one now under way| ing to the prospective home-owner the 


|on the utilization of agricultural wastes, | desirable and undesirable features of the | 


| Already valuable products are being | Various financing plans now in opera- 
|made from materials previously thrown| tion. 
|away or utilized in a manner which} 
| yielded only small returns, The success- to remark on the surprising interest now 
'ful production of wall board from corn| being shown in scientific work all over 
| stalks in an experimental plant at Ames,|the country. When the Optical Society 
Iowa, is a good example of what has al-|of America held their meeting at the 
| ready been accomplished, Xylose, a val- | Bureau last fall our lecture room could 
uable sugar, may soon be recovered on a| not begin to accommodate those who 
|commercial scale from cottonseed bran | wished to hear Professor Michelson de- 
and peanut shells, | liver his paper on ether drift, a highly 
Probably many are familiar with the | technical subject, in which one might 
results of the Bureau’s sugar research, | Suppose but few people would be inter- 
The commercial production of dextrose |¢sted. The exhibit rooms in connection 
(corn sugar) has grown out of work| With the meeting were always crowded, 
originally cofiducted in our laboratories,|and many of the visitors were not 
At the present time we are equipping a) Scientists or technical men. 
small plant for the production of levulose| Such a keen, widespread quickening 
on a semi-commercial scale, Levulose is | 
the sweetest of all sugars and will be and inspire scientific workers 
of immense importance if it can be re-|where and is calculated, I feel, to 
covered at a reasonable cost... We be- heighten enormously the effectiveness of 
lieve that the problem can be solved, the efforts that are under way at the 
and our experience with this semi-com-| Bureau of Standards of the Department 
mercial plant will show whether we are | of Commerce, 


practice has reduced the ; 


In conclusion, I think it worth while | 


of interest naturally tends to hearten! 
every-| 
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Davis, announced on March 30 the ap- 
pointment of Peter F. Snyder, Clerk of 
the House Committee on Immigration, as 
his assistant, succeeding Arthur E. Cook, 
who resigned to engage in the practice 
of law in Washington. Mr. Cook had been 
for the past two years im charge of de- 
cisions in immigration matters involving 
the right of aliens to enter and remain 
in the United States. 





under this law because it attempts to 
settle in detail many questions that pos- 
sibly met conditions as they existed in 
1920 but which are not now applicable. 
Therefore, the Bureau has not issued a 
formal circular or letter requesting nomi- 
nations for these appointments but it 
would be of great assistance to the work 
if the person selected as supervisor could 
be agreed upon at an early date. 

We have not been able to determine 
upon the number of enumerators that 
will be required in each supervisor’s 
district, but it is safe to proceed on the 
theory that there will be at least one 
in each minor civil division. If the 
division (ward, township, etc.) is not 
large enough to give employment to an 
enumerator for two weeks or a month, 
it will be combined with some other 
political subdivision so as to give him 
employment for this period.” 
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Board of Mediation |Comprehensive Program of Legislation 


Named in Threatened 
Strike on Railroad 


President Issues Proclama- 
tion Providing for Inquiry 
Int oTexas & Pacific 
Controversy. 


President Hoover has issued a procla- 
mation creating a board of five members 
under the provisions of the Railway La- 
bor Act to investigate the dispute be- 
tween the Texas & Pacific Railway and 
its employes. 

A summary of the proclamation, which 
was issued after a call at the White 
House March 29 by the chairman of 
Board of Mediation, Samuel E. Winslow, 
was published in the issue of March 30. 
The full text of the proclamation fol- 
lows: 

A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America: . 


Whereas, the President, having been 
duly notified by the Board of Mediation 
that a dispute between the Texas and Pa- 
cific Railway Company, a carrier, and 
certain of its employes represented by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, Order of Railway 
Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, which dispute has not. been 
heretofore adjusted under the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act, now threatens 
substantially to interrupt interstate com- 
merce within the states of Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arkansas to a degree such 
as to deprive that section of the country 
of essential transportation service. 

Board of Five Created. 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States, by virtue 
of the power vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States 
and by virtue of and under the author- 
ity in me vested by Section 10, of the 
Railway Labor Act, do hereby areate a 
Board to be composed of five (5) per- 


Urged to Bring Relief to Agriculture | For N 


Cooperative Marketing, Control of Distribution, and 
Scientific Research Among Plans Suggested. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


not tear off a penalizable amount of lin- 
ters when the bale is opened. 

The Government, he asserted, could 
bring this modern method of baling to 
the American industry by an interstate 
commerce law, or an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruling, directing the 
railroads to give a carload rate on cot- 
ton packed in highly compressed bales. 

“There never has been a surplus pro- 
duced in the cotton industry that has not| 
been consumed in more than 12 to 15 
months after production,” he said. 


Warehousing System 
For Cotton Urged 


The Secretary of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to Martin Amorous, Marietta, Ga.,) 
should be directed to designate one or; 
more bonded warehouses in each county. 
He declared that such an expansion of 
the present warehousing system is thei 
only hope of the cotton grower. | 
Cotton grades of the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Amorous asserted, are! 
only for the use of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange and other exchanges. In- 
stead of using the present system of 
grading cotton, he suggested that the 
grades be based upon the spinning value | 
of the fibers. 
In proposing a use of the warehousing | 
plan to give cotton relief, Mr. Jordan 
suggested that arrangements be made ! 
for the storage of cotton for 12 months 
in warehouses. 
Storing agricultural products locally ; 
would not affect prices so advantageously | 
for farmers as prices would be depressed | 
when the surplus is thrown on the mar-| 
ket, it was stated by G. F. Holsinger, 
president of the Virginia Farm Bureau| 
Federation. . 
“Getting rid of a surplus imme- 
iately,” he said, “is the best thing that 
could be done for the farmer.” The} 
farmer’s point of view, Mr. Holsinger 


lems which have beset American agri- 
culture during the past eight years, it 
believed to be generally applicable to 
that industry. These recommendations, 
which have now been adopted by and 
constitute the views of our membership 
as to steps necessary for bringing 
greater stability to our national agricul- 
ture, I desire to present briefly, feeling 
confident that you will give them the 
weight to which, in your judgment, they 
are entitled. , 
For the purpose of dealing with press- 
ing, and oftimes emergency, problems in 
the field of agriculture, we favor the cre- 


| ation of a Federal Farm Board, the mem- 
ij bers to be appointed by the President of 


the United States, and charged with con- 
sidering the problems peculiar to agri- 
culture and submitting its conclusions 
and recommendaténs to Congress from 
time to time. 

Such a board, in the opinion of our 


|membership, could, among other things, 
inaugurate research into the problem) 
j of control and distribution of seasonal or 


annual surplus production, direct its at- 


tention to the formulation of far-sighted | 
policies for the most economic utilization | 
of our lands, stimulate effort to the end| 


of expanding foreign and domestic mar- 
kets tor agricultural products und devel- 
oping new uses for tarm products, by- 
products and wastes. 
Cooperative Effort 
Necessary to karming 

In the opinion of our membership, co- 
operative effort is as essential to suc- 
cess in farming as to success in other 
lines of business and industry. We look 
upon cooperative marketing as essen- 
itally a business undertaking, not a 
panacea. We support the principle of 
cooperative marketing based upon the 
established right of producers of agri- 
‘cultural commodities to act together in 





Educational System 
egroes Said to 
Be Growing Rapidly 


Rate of Expansion in Recent 
Years Declared to Have In- 


creased; More Teach- 
ers Needed. 


Negro elementary and secondary ed- 


|ucation in public and private schools 
ihas had more progress in the last nine 
| years than in any like period of Amer- 
lican history, according to a statement 
|made public on March 30 by the Depart- 
'ment of the Interior. The statement, in 
{full text, follows: 

| According to Bureau of Education 


| Bulletin, 1928, No. 19, Department of 
ithe Interior, 2,218,312 negro pupils were 
reported in public schools in 18 southern 
|States in 1926. Of this number 1,055,674 
were boys and 1,162,638 were girls. The 
laverage daily attendance was 1,563,975. 


To instruct these children 47,594 teach- 


ers were employed, 38,942 women, and! 


8,652 men. 

While the large majority of colored 
schools reporting were public, there were 
168 private schools with 3,722 teachers 
and 61,509 pupils. 

The libraries of the private secondary 
and higher schools for negroes in 1925- 
26 contained 630,892 bound volumes; the 
grounds and buildings were valued at 
|$41,044,777 as against $17,323,108 in 
| 1916, 

In the 425 public high schools for 
colored , pupils only, there were 2,566 
| teachers, and 98,705 colored pupils were 
enrolled in these and in other schools 
attended by colored pupils. 

The teacher-training institutions for 
negro students numbered 29, located in 
17 southern States and Pennsylvania. 

The increasing growth of schools has 


|made a corresponding demand for more' ulation had increased until they were | 


|and “better trained teachers. 


This de- 


| Congressional Study of Stock Speculation 


( 


To Be Asked When Extra Session ene 


Senators Norris and King Believe Federal Reserve Act 


| Cannot Be Amended Until Regular Meeting. 


Congressional action relating to the 
| Federal Reserve Board and stock specu- 
i lation is not expected to take any statu- 
{tory form during the special session of 
| Congress, in the opinion of Senators 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, and King 
!(Dem.), of Utah. 

A forecast that no amendments to 
the Federal Reserve Act can be writ- 
ten on the statute books before the reg- 
ular session naturally arises, the Sen- 
ators explained March 30, from the de- 
termination of House leaders to restrict 
narrowly the organization of the lower 
body during the extra session beginning 
j; April 15. This lack of organization 
would prevent any action beyond resolu- 
tions of the individual Houses calling 
for investigations or expressing the sen- 
timent of that branch of Congress on 
the subject. 

An investigation will be sought by 
Senator King, who will introduce im- 
mediately on the convening of Congress 
‘a resolution calling for a thorough in- 
| quiry by the Banking and Currency Com- 
| mittee. 
| The close relationship between stock 
‘speculation and farm relief was empha- 
| sized by both Senators. One of the ma- 
|jor complaints of agriculturalists com- 
| ing before the congressional committees 
‘now nolding farm-relief hearings, they 
| stated, is the high rate of interest farm- 
ers must pay for money during periods 
of heavy market activity. 

The last witness to test 
{Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
| Forestry before the week-end recess, who 
‘ spoke for the Kansas Cooperative Wheat 
| Marketing Association, placed particular 
}emphasis on this point, saying that dur- 
jing the past year money had grown 
steadily tighter as the trend toward spec- 





;now forced to pay 8 per cent. Kansas 


ify before the | 


| include not only the Federal Reserve | 
System, but the State banking systems | 
as well. 
A bill was introduced in the last_ses- | 
ision of Congress by Senator Glass 
'(Dem.), of Virginia, a former Secretary 
‘of the Treasury, which he said was di- 
rected toward removing about $300,000,- | 
000 from speculative uses. Asserting | 
that manipulation by bankers of their} 
demand and time deposits was releasing | 
\large sums for stock gambling, Senator | 
| Glass’ measure would increase the re-! 
| serve balance required of member banks | 
1on their time deposits from 3 to 5 per} 
jeent. The requirement of a 7 per cent! 
reserve on demand deposits would have} 
|remained unchanged. | 
i Senator King was of the opinion that | 
|while such an amendment might be of | 
| some benefit in curbing speculation, it 
| would have little effect in the fact of 
!the billions of dollars that are put out 
jin brokers’ loans. 
| Both Senators King and Norris be- 
|lieve that as the first Government step 
|toward curtailing speculation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should make a fuller 
| use of the powers it already has at its/ 
; command. 


|Guayaquil-Quito-Panama 


| Air Line Is Proposed, 


; A proposal has been submitted to the, 


|Ecuadorian government for establish-| 
;ment of air lines in that country by al 
' graduate of the National School of Avia- | 
|tion of Ecuador, says a report from the 
| American minister at Quito, made public; 
| by the Department of Commerce. j 
| “The statement follows in full text: | 
i The more important terms are as fol- | 
lows: He agrees to organize a com-! 


|mand has caused increases in salaries,i banks are all sending their money to|pany, with either national or foreign 


|which, however, do not yet equal the New York for cali-loan purposes, he said. capital, for the purpose of establishing 
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‘Increase Is Noted 


In spite of this condition and the need !a line between Guayaquil and Panama, | 
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In Prevalence of 
Spinal Meningitis 


Incidence of Scarlet Fever 
And Typhoid Fever Also 
Greater for Week 
Ended March 9. 


A marked increase in the prevalence 
of spinal meningitis, and increases in the 
incidence of scarlet fever and typhoid 
fever are reported to the United States 
Public Health Service by State health 
departments, according to the weekly 
review on communicable diseases made 
public March 30. 

A total of 298 cases of meningitis were 
reported by 45 States for the week ended 
March 9 of this year as against 109 
cases for the same week of last year. 
Ninety-seven cities with a population of 
more than 31,000,000 reported 164 cases 
for the 1929 week as against 38 for the 
week of 1928. The full text of the weekly 
review follows: ; 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following:table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an es- 
timated aggregate population of more 
than 31,005.000. The estimated popula- 


| tion of the 90 cities reporting deaths is 
| more than 29,430,000. Weeks ended March 
| 9, 1929, and March 10, 1928. 


Cases reported. 1929. 1928. 
Diphtheria: 

46 States 

97 cities 
Measles: 
45 States 
97 cities ; 
eningococcus 
45 States 
97 cities 
oliomyelitis: 
46 States 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States 

97 cities 
Smallpox: 

46 States 

97 cities 
Typhoid fever: 


1,809 
1,016 


18,484 
is ‘ 6,261 
M meningitis: 
‘ 109 
33 
P 
31 


5,497 
1,741 


1,328 
134 


128 


omy A i ral ‘ average of $1,277 paid both colored and: 
sons not pecuniarily or otherwise inter- associations, corporate or Searels, | & $ P d 46 States 


jand Guayaquil and Quito, using sea-i 


99 
on 


ested in any organization of railway em- 
ployes or any carrier, to investigate such 
dispute and report their findings to me 
within thirty (30) days from this date. 

The members of this Board shall be 
compensated for and on account of such 
duties in the’ sum of one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) fer each member for every 
day actually employed with or upon and 
an account of travel and duties incident 
to such Board. The members will be 
reimbursed for and they are hereby au- 
thorized to make expenditures for neces- 
sary expenses of themselves and of the 
Board, including traveling expenses and 
expenses actually incurred for subsist- 
ence, in conformity with said act. 

All expenditures of the Board shall be 
allowed and paid for out of the appro- 
priation “Emergency Boards,” Act ap- 
proved February 11, 1927, Vol. 44, Stat. 


L., 1042, on the presentation of itemized | 


vouchers properly approved by the chair- 
man of the Board hereby created. 
; Done this twenty-ninth day of March 
in the year of our Lord 1929 and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the 153rd. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 

By the President: J. Reuben Clark, jr., 

Acting Secretary of State. 


Tonnage of Freight Carried 
By American Ships Rises 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

years have built 1,600 ocean-going ves- 
sels of 10,000,000 gross tons, of which 
the United States is credited with less 
=n a cent, or $9 in number, 
and about 3% per cent in 
380,000 tons. > ee * 

It is also illuminating that there has 
been a marked increase in American for- 
eign trade in the trade areas where 
American shipping services have been 
inaugurated. For instance, prior to 1914, 
in the trade with South America five 
American flag vessels of 23,000 gross 
tons participated, whereas today there 
are 90 vessels of 550,000 gross tons. 


In the trade with Asia in 1914, one 
American flag line operated from Pa- 
cific Coast ports to the Far East. To- 
day there are 140 vessels of 1,000,000 
gross tons. In the trade with Africa 
there were no American flag services 
prior to 1914. Today there are 19 Amer- 
ican flag ships of 108,000 gross tons 
in the services to the African Continent. 
The Increase in trade with South Amer- 
ica since 1914 is nearly 200 per cent. 
As compared with the 1910-1914 period 
the increase in trade with Asia is over 
380 per cent and with Africa 325 per 
cent. 

It is obvious that the establishment of 
services in these trade areas has been a 
contributory factor in the expansion of 
American foreign trade. 

A recent study by the United States 
Shipping Board of the movement of the 
volume of nearly 100,000,000 long tons 
in 1928 shows that American vessels 
carried slightly over 39 per cent and 
foreign vessels carried the balance of 
about 61 per cent. Of the carriage in 
foreign vessels, 30 per cent was in our 
direct trade. The balance of the total 
movement, or 31 per cent, was carried 
by foreign vessels engaging in indirect 
trade, 

Direct trade is a designation applied 
to the commerce between any two na- 
tions that is conducted in the vessels of 
either of those nations. Commerce of 
such nations when conducted in  ves- 
sels of other nations is termed indirect 
trade. 


Dealers Ordered to Report 
On Leaf Tobacco Stocks 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


two or more capacities and falls within 
the scope of the Act in any one capacity, 
whether tobacco mannfacturer, cigar 
manutacturer, cigarette manufacturer, 
or dealer, he shall report all stocks of 
leaf tobacco held by him in all capacities. 

The new form provides for the to- 
bacco stocks on the April 1 report to be 
segregated by types as classified by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, The classifica- 
tion is being mailed out with the form 
and covers 26 types of American- grown 
tobacco and a miscellaneous division into 
which any foreign-grown tobacco not 
otherwise classified is to be placed. In 
addition the form provides that foreign- 
grown tobacco is to be divided into two 
groups, namely, foreign-grown tobacco 
stored in customs bonded warehouses on 
which the duty has not been paid and 
foreign-grown tobacco on which the duty 
has been paid and withdrawn from bond. 
The form includes complete instructions 
on how the report is to be filled in, 


explained, should be impressed upon the 
market as far as possible. : 

Mr. Holsinger pointed out that in-| 
corporating under the Cooperative Mar- 
keting Act, a farmers organization could 
not make a profit, whereas farm machin- 
ery manufacturers sell their products 
only with the undestanding that they! 
are to be retailed at a profit. \ 

Representative Clarke (Rep.), of 
Fraser, N. Y., pointed out that an agri-| 
cultural cooperative association could in-: 
corporate under profit-sharing or non- 
profit-sharing laws. He also explained 
that if such an organization were founded 
under non-profit-sharing laws it would! 
really be obtaining a profit in the form} 
of benefits to members due to the coop- 
eration. 


Farmers Said to Be 


In Weak Position | 

Mr. Holsinger said that the farmer was 
in a weak position in regard to organi- 
zation, over-production, and protection.! 
To facilitate cooperation, he said that; 
farmers should get into position to bar- 











gain sales and purchases. To provide 
against over-production, he suggested 


withholding public funds for drainage | 


of swamp lands and participation in re- 
forestation on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Farmers should have protection, he; 
said, to put prices for agricultural com- | 
modities on a level with those for in- 
dustrial products. 

“Overproduction is due to a lack of 
development pf distribution, isn’t it?” 
Representative Nelson (Dem.), of Co-| 
lumbia, Mo., asked. Mr. Holsinger re-| 
plied that it was his understanding that: 
the world was underfed. 

Development of rural factories on the| 
farms was suggested by William F. Hol-| 
lingsworth, Seattle, Wash., as the means| 
for agricultural relief. “The only way} 
to get rid of surplus,” he asserted, “is} 
to turn raw products as nearly as pos-} 
sible into finished products at the point 
of production. Farm plants are going | 
to solve the problem.” 

Dr. J. G. Brown, Woodville, Va.,| 
pointed out that farmers are unable to, 
pay wages for the proper labor to run} 
their farms in a business-like manner} 


due to their financial condition. | 


R. H. Phillips, Kensington, Md., advo- | 
cated the extension of the warehousing: 
system, and elaborating transportation | 
facilities for farms to get products from 
fields to consumers, He explained that} 
employes at the Government warehouses 
could supply containers to the farmers 
when packing facilities are needed. 


Urges Regulation 


Of Cooperatives 

Cooperatives, Mr. Phillips asserted 
ought to be regulated. “The cooperatives | 
are putting the farmers out of business,” 
he said. 

American standards of living, W. G. 
Roe, Sudlersville, Md., pointed out, are 
higher than the rest of the world in 
everything except agriculture. Paying 
the amount of tariff, 42 cents, on the ex- 
portable surplus, he explained, would 
allow America to export, and these ship- | 
ments would decrease production in other 
countries, 

Representative Fort (Rep.), of East 
Orange, N. J., asked whether it would | 
not be better to pay a subsidy on under- | 
produced crops and encourage their de- 
velopment. 

Representative Andresen (Rep.), of 
Red Wing, Minn., pointed out the bounty | 
that had been placed by a competing 
country on butter shipped to America! 
equalling our important duty. 

He asked what would happen if com- 
peting countries. placed a bounty on, 
wheat exported to the United States. | 

Representative Goldsborough (Dem.), 
of Denton, Md., testified in favor of ex-| 
tending the Weather Bureau service and} 
Agricultural news service. 

Having the various cooperative news 
services giving the farmer daily in- 
formation, Mr. Goldsborough testified, ' 
would build up in the farmer a coop-' 
erative mind. 

The views of the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce of United States | 
as contained in a report of special com- | 
mittee of the Chamber formulated as 
the result of studies of the situation 
and referendum on agriculture taken in 
October, 1928, was submitted to both the 
Senate and House committees in connec- 
tion with the proposed legislation. 

The full text of the summary of the 
Chamber’s views as presented by the! 
President of the Chamber, William But- 
terworth, follows: 

The committee reported it could not! 
advocate any single legislative remedy’ 
for the solution of all the problems it 
had encountered. On the other hand, it 
made seven recommendations, which, 
notwithstanding the diverse character of 
and interests affected by the many prob- 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| War. 


| bringing 


| tional 


' given 


; progress, 


with or without capital stock, in col-| 
lectively processing and manutacturing, | 


| preparing for market, handling, market- 


ing in interstate and foreign commerce, | 
such products of persons so engaged,! 
and recommend to producers of agricul- 
tural commodities association into such 
groups. 

In view of our membership’s commit- 
ments in other directions, this commit- 
ment in favor of cooperative marketing | 


‘is to be interpreted as meaning that the | announced, 


Chamber advocates méasures in support} 
of cooperative marketing that are not 
discriminatory against other forms of 
private enterprise. 

American agriculture generally is con- 
ceded to have beei greatiy overextended, 
particularly during the period of the 
Our members believe that agri- 
culture’s best interests, today and in 
the future, can be served by the adop- 
tion of sound land-utilization policies. 
We, therefore, advocate 
nation of the land, reclamation and re- 
forestation policies of the various 
branches of the Federal Government 
concerned with activities in those fields. 
Particularly should such a_ policy, in 
the opinion of our membership, take ac- 
count of the problems created by the 
use of marginal and sub-marginal lands 
for agricultural production. 

Furthermore, we recommend that the 
into cultivation of additional 
areas for agricultural production at pub- 
lic expense be delayed until such addi- 
production of agricultural com- 
modities as would result therefrom can 
be demonstrated to be an economic need 
of the nation. This recommendation does 
not discourage the plan for any recla- 
mation project, but proposes only that 
production of farm products from addi- 
tional areas made available at public ex- 
pense be deferred until such production 
meets the test of economic necessity. 

For many years we have been com- 
mitted to the belief that there should be 
reasonable protection for American in- 
dustries that are subject to destructive 
competition from abroad, and that are of 
benetit to the country as a whole, or to 
any considerable section thereof. The 
term “industries” as here used, embraces 
not only the manufacturing industries of 
the nation, but as well the great produc- 
tive industries represented by our farms, 
our mines and our forests. 

So essential does our membership 
consider adequate protection of agricul- 
ture for 
that industry, that recently it reaffirmed 
its commitments to include those | 
branches of American agriculture sub- | 
Ject to destructive competition from im- 
portations of foreign agricultural prod- 
ucts and of benefit to any considerable 


*| section of the country. 


Development of Credit 


Facilties Favored 

_Our agricultural credit structure, par- 
ticularly during recent years, has been 
much study.. There have been 
proposals looking toward its expansion. 
Our membership has taken the position 
that the agricultural credit requirements 
of the United States should be met by 
full development and adaptation of exist- 
ing agricultural credit facilities to local 
and commodity needs, rather than by 
the creation of new credit facilities, 

In spite of the handicaps which have 
beset American agriculture during the | 


to review the records of those farmers 
who have met these 
cessfully 


past eight years, it is most ped 


challenges suc- | 
and have made increasing | 
| 


Application of tried business principles | 
in the management of their enterprises; 
economic production through maintenance 
of soil fertility and use of labor-saving 
devices and high-producing animal units, 
elimination of wastes in marketing— 
these factors are today recognized sta- 
bilizing influences. 

In order that our farmers may be 
supplied continually with helpful infor- 
mation which they can put to practical 


|use in their farm operations, our mem- 


bership recommends, therefore, that ade- 
quate appropriations be made for contin- 
uing economic and scientific agricultural 
research by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, and for making the results 
of such researches available to the farm- 
ers of the nation. 

It is the belief of our membership that 
agricultural legislation, in its last analy- 
sis, Can serve only to supplement efforts 
by our farmers themselves toward more 
economical production and distribution of 
their crops, and that the, best interests 
of agriculture and all interdependent in- 
dustry are to be better served by con- 
tinued adherence to the established Amer- 
ican policy of governmental regulation 
and assistance to business and industry 
rather than by Government itself enter- 
ing these fields, 


strict coordi-|. 


| white teachers throughout the United of action to ease rural credit, the Sena- 


States. | tors did not feel the farm bill could be 


effectively used as a conveyor of legis- 


| Federal Reserve Act. Such action was 
;admittedly needed to compliment any 
|farm plan, it was pointed out, but does 
jnot properly belong in a bill reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture. 
While Federal credit expansion for 
10:15 a. m.—Senator Borah (Rep.), of | the farmer would undoubtedly be a part 
aho, called. Subject of ‘conference not: of the farm bill, the Senators felt that 
|cheaper private money should also be 
Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- | made available to the agriculturalist. To 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor-| do this, Senator King said, it would be 
respondence, ; necessary to pass legislation which would 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
March 30, 1929. 


| 


Id 


bringing greater stability to| 


‘lation curbing speculation through the ! 


‘ aa 97 cities 5 ee 
planes for the former service and F Deaths reported. 
iplanes for the latter. Influenza and pneumonia: 
Additional lines are to be established! 90 cities ... Mensa 
| within the country and connections made : Smallpox: 

with lines outside the country, as the; 90 cities ...-....++-+.-+++cenrs ga 
‘commercial needs of the country may 

; demand; the company is to be given con- 
|trol of the national flying fields and all! ti 
jequipment owned by the Government; | five . 
the company will establish a school in| cession, no other air line is to be estab- 
Guayaquil for training mechanics and|lished in Ecuador, nor concession 
jother workmen; the Government is to; granted to further lines for international 
|pay the company a subsidy of $30,000| service. The Minister of War has ap- 
| annually; the concession is to be for 10; pointed a commission to consider this 
‘years, the Government retaining an op-! proposal. 


1,218 





thon to buy the whole equipment at any 
me for a just amount. 
During the first five years of the con- 


‘Burrou 


Typewriter 
Bookkeeping Machine 


Combines an ordinary typewriter with an 
automatic adding and bookkeeping machitie 
that makes posting simple, fast and accurate. 


Posts several related records at one time— 
e. g., statement, ledger and full-width 
journal. 


Accumulates total charges, total credits and 
total new balances for positive proof of cor- 
rect posting. 


Automatically selects columns, aligns dollars 
under dollars and cents under cents, and 
punctuates. 


Prints the complete balance from a single 
key depression. 


Has direct subtraction, correction key and 
electric carriage return. 


Telephone our office in your city for further 
information or a demonstration. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING 


ND . BILLIN 
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Taxation 


Basis of Deduction 
For Exhaustion of 
Patent Determined 


Allowance Is Computable on 
Cost Prior to and Higher 
Than Value as of March 
1, 1913, Is Ruling. 


LisK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., V. ; 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket Nos. 10031, 11438, 19050, 
Boarp OF TAX APPEALS. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has laid 
down the rule in this proceeding that 
the cost of an exhaustible asset, acquired 
prior to March 1, 1913, may be used as 
the basis for the deduction of allowance 
for exhaustion under the Revenue Act 
of 1917 and 1918, when such cost was 
greater than the March 1, 1913, value. 

Thomas J. Hargrave, for the tax- 
payer: S. S. Faulkner, for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 


Phillips:—In its decision of March 23, | 


1928, in the above entitled proceeding, 
the Board found that the petitioner ac- 
quired a certain patent at a cost which 
exceeded the March 1, 1913, value. On 
proceeding to settle the amount of the 
deficiency under Rule 50, the question 
rises whether the deduction for exhaus- 
tion of this patent is to be based on cost 
or on March 1, 1913, value. 
invloved are 1917 to 1920, inclusive, 
Section 12(a)(1) of the Revenue Act 
of 1916 provided for the deduction of: 


All losses actually sustained and 


The years | 


|*The St. Louis National Baseball Club, 





charged off within the year and not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise, 
including a reasonable allowance for the 
exhaustion, wear, and tear 
arising out of its use or 
the business or trade * 


Section 234(a) (7) of the Revenue | 


Act of 1918 provided: 


(a)—That in computing the net income 
to the tax im- | 
posed by section 230 there shall be allowed | 


of a corporation subject 


* . 


as deductions: 

(7)—A reasonable allowance 
haustion, wear and tear of property used 
in the trade or business: 
sonable allowance for | 

Neither of these sections makes any| 
reference to the March 1, 1913, value. 
If that value plays any part in the de. } 
termination of the deduction it can only | 
be because of the provisions of the acts | 
which govern the ascertainment of gain 
or loss,on the sale or other disposition 
of property. 

Sections 2 (c) and 5 (a) of the 1916 
Act and section 202 (a) of the 1918 Act! 
provide that for the purpose of ascer- 
taining gain derived or loss sustained | 
upon the sale or other disposition of! 
property, the fair market price or value! 
of such property on March 1, 1913, shall 
be the basis. That those provisions of | 
the Act establish the basis for deprecia- | 
tion cannot be doubted since the decision | 
of the Supreme Court in United States 
v. Ludey, 274 U. S. 295; 6 Am. Fed. Tax 
Rept. 6754. 

Treated As Costs Recovered. | 

In that case the court held that in de- 
termining the gain or loss on the sale | 
of property, depreciation and depletion | 
allowable as deductions were to be 
treated as a part of the cost already re- 
covered. In the course of its opinion the | 
court said: 

“The depreciation charge permitied as 
a deduction from the grcéss income in 
determining the taxable income of «a bus- | 
iness for any year represents the reduc- 
tion, during the year, of thy capita! as-| 
sets through wear and tear “f the plant 
used. The amount of the allowance for | 
depreciation is the sum which should be 
set aside for the taxable year, in order 
that, at the end of the useful life of the 
plant in the business, the aggregate of 
the sums set aside will (with the salvage | 
value) suffice to provide an umount equal | 
to the original cost. 

“The theory underlying this allowance 
for depreciation is that by using up the | 
plant a gradual sale is made of it. The 
depreciation charged is the measure of 
the cost of the part which has been sold.” 

‘The court points out in a footnote 
that: 

“Some of the properties were pur- 
chased before March 1, 1913. As to these 


the term ‘cost’ is used, throughout the | 


of property | 
employment in} 
. 


for the ex- } 


including a rea- | 
obsolescence. 


THE UNITED 


Railroads 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: Exhaustion: Allowances: Cost or 1913 Value: 1917 

and 1918 Acts.—Where the cost of an exhaustible asset acquired prior to 
March 1, 1918, was greater than its value on March 1, 1913, such cost may 
be used as the basis for the deduction of a reasonable allowance for the 
exhaustion of such asset under the Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918.—Lisk 
Manufacturing Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax 
Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 244, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 1, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


| 
| 


Internal Revenue. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax | 
Appeals | 


| Rate complaints made public March 30 
|by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
jare summarized as follows: 

No. 21916, Subs. 4 and 5. Creamery Pack- 
;age Mfg. Co., of Chicago, v. Atchison, 
| Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Re- 
!quests Commission to order’ establish- 
}ment of reasonable rates on egg case fillers 
jand flats from Coffeyville, Kans., to Ne- 
;braska and Misscuri destinations. Claims 
| reparation. 


Promulgated March 30, 1929. 
Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 
}cago, Vv. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
i Way et al. Seeks reasonable rates on sweet 
|clover seed between points in South Da- 
|kota and Minnesota and from points in 
| those States to Chicago. Claims repara- 
} tion. 
} No. 22085. Eastern Terminal Lumber Co., 
;of Wilmington, Del. v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
7 « ‘. road et al. Seeks order by Commission re- 
affiliated from July 3 to December | quiring absorption of loading costs on 
31, 1922, The corporations filed jlumber handled in inter-coastal trade via 
separate incgme-tax returns for the the Panama Canal into open cars at un- 
calendar year 1922 but a consolidated {covered pierg at Wilmington, similar to 
return for 1923 without in any wise | 
requesting the Commissioner for per- | 
mission to change the basis for the 
filing of returns. Held, that the tax 
liability for 1923 should be com- 
puted upon the basis of the consoli- 
dated returns filed. 
Murphy Oil Company, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 14440. 
1. Legal expenses and a payment 
in compromise of a suit alleging pe- 
tioner acquired oil properties by 
fraudulet means and seeking to re- 
cover the properties, together with 
an accounting for profits obtained 
from dealings with such properties, 
were not personal expenses, nor 
were they deductible as business ex- 
penses, for that portion allocable to 


v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 26798. 


The petitioner and the Syracuse 
Baseball Club were not affiliated 


from January 1 to July 8, 1922, but 


delphia, Camden and Baltimore. 

No. 22086. Allied Contractors, 
Omaha, v. 
} way. 


Ine., of 


Asks Commission to prescribe rea- 


|S. Dak., to Gordan, Nebr. 
; on. 

No. 22087. California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Association, of San Fran- 
cisco, v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
; Railway et al. Requests Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rates 
on lumber and other forest products from 
points in so-called California Coast and 
| Hawley-Truckee groups, California, south- 
fern Oregon and Western Nevada to points 
in Indiana, southern peninsula of 
gan, Ohio, western portions of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and western Vir- 
sinia, and Ohio River points in Kentucky. 

No. 22081 Lynchburg (Va.) Chamber of 
the defense of the claim against en Raa Bureau v. Atlantic Coast 
5 oer ae Se zine et al. Claims reparation of $16.02 
title was a capital expenditure. a on car of lumber shipped from Miley, S. 

2. The claim for an accounting C., to Beckley, W. Va. a 
was a distinct claim involving a dis- No. 22083.—W. 1. Anderson & Co., of 
tinct group of assets and that por- | Greensboro, N. C., et al. v. Southern Rail- 
tion of the expenses and compromise way et al. Claim reparation on numerous 
payment allocable to the defense and shipments of potatoes, cabbage, onions, to- 
settlement of such claim, if a capital cht os a ie other, vegetables. aa 
expenditure, has nothing to do with noints oe Cxeio gn Gacenahane an 
the oil properties and should not be destinations in North Carolina 
added to the depletable capital ac- Carolina. 
count thereof, and, in the absence 


of evidence permitting a proper al- 1 wy 2 ina 
incetion of the expenses and pay- New York Central Plans 
Issue of Trust Certificates 


Claims repara- 


matoes, corn 


Str 


and South 


ment between the two claims, no al- 
lowance may be made as a business 
expense or as additional depletion. 

3. A cash bonus payment by the 
lessee for an oil and gas lease repre- 
sents taxable income and having no 
relation to exhaustion of resources 
does not reduce the depletable base 
of the lessor, 

4. The depletable base determin- 
ing the depletion allowance under 
the 1918 Act is reduced by the ex- 
haustion actually sustained in prior 
years under prior Revenue Acts. 
Thompson Oil & Gas Company fol- 
lowed. No arrangement has been made for the 
‘ilkens & Lange, v. Commissioner of |sale of the issue, but it is proposed to 
Internal Revenue, Docket Nos 10649,|invite competitive bids, and it is not de- 
29037. 

During the calendar yea: 1920, the 
petitioner operated under a declara- 
tion of trust, which vested in the 
three trustees, named therein, the 
unrestricted manazement and con- 
trol of its affairs. The petitioner | 
filed a return for said years as a | 


The New York Central Railroad, in an 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission made public on March 30, 
)asks authority to assume obligation and 


per cent equipment trust certificates to 
be used to provide for 75 per cent of the 
|cost of 100 locomotives. The proposed 
issue is to be part of a total authorized 
issue of $16,500,000 of certificates to be 
|used hereafter if it is desired to acquire 
| additional equipment. 


| its order until the company has reported 
ithe bids received. 


‘Schedules Increasing Rates 
On Vinegar Are Suspended 


STATES DAILY: 


No. 22084. Albert Dickinson Co., of Chi- | 


provisions made by deféndants at Phila- | 


Chicago & North Western Rail- | 


sonable rate on sand and gravel from Oral, | 


Michi- | 


Texas | 
and other | 


| liability for an issue of $6,300,000 of 412 | 


;Sired that. the Commission shall enter | 


MONDAY 


, APRIL 1, 1929. 


Construction 


. | ° 
ivate Toll Bridses | Reduced Tariffs Urged by Senator Thomas 
. dg As Necessary to Maintain World Trade 


Opposed as Placing 


\ 


Further Grants of Franchises 
For Construction Will Ob- 
struct Use of Highways, 
Says Mr. MacDonald. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

over the Connecticut River at Windsor, 
Vt., which was built in 1866 and is oper- 
ated under a franchise granted in 1795. 

There is the excellent new steel arch 
recently completed at a cost of $866,000 
near Twin Falls, Idaho. This bridge, 
which spans the Snake River, is said to 
be the highest in the world. Its floor is 
1476 feet above the surface of the river. 
i Other notable structures are the excel- 


Burdens on Traffic 


Prosperity of Other Nations 


Duties With America Suffering as Result, He Says. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


er and Governments. As time goes 
on it will be seen that these foreign in- 
vestments will have a powerful influence 
in shaping the tariff schedules in the; 
i to-be Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. 

During the past catendar year exports 
jof merchandise from the United States 
|were valued at $5,129,132,000, and dur- 
jing the same year imports of merchan- 
|dise into the United States were valued 
lat $4,089,930,000. The record further 
|showed that our exports last year; 
| increased some  $263,757,000, while 
‘our imports decreased some _ $94,- 
/812,000. It is an axiom that, in order} 
| $94,812,000. It is an axiom that, in order | 
lto secure and maintain American pros- 


AvuTHorRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Ane Presentep Heretx, Berna 


PusBLisuEeD WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaliLy 


Tariff 


Would Be Affected by High 


and knowing the purpose and positi¥e ef- 
fects of the proposed increase in tax| 
on their boats, began to devise ways and | 


* 


the fight was immediately thereafter 


{transferred to the Finance Committee of 


the Senate. The contest was only a sham 
battle. The motor manufacturing inter- 
ests were so much more powerful than 
the shipbuilding crowd that, without de- 
lay, the Finance Committee disagreed to 
the House provision proposing to increase 
the tax 500 per cent; and, in addition, 
the Committee did not stop there, but 


/ proceeded to write in the bill a repeal 


of all taxes against foreign-built boats, 
as follows: 

“Section 702 of the Revenue Act of 
1926 (imposing a tax on the use of cer- 





means to prevent the suggested provi- 
sion from being finally enacted into law. 
To be effective, they knew their remedy , 
had to be quick and positive. They saw} 
on their streets and highways some 5,000} 
American-made motor cars, each car re- 
quired to be registered and licensed to! 
be operated within the limits of Ham-i 
burg. 

Without advertisement or show, these 
Hamburg shipbuilders evidently went to | 
their local legislative authorities and laid | 
their troubles before the appropriate | 


| committees, for immediately there was 


[ae open-spandrel concrete arch bridge) perity, it will be necessary to not only| introduced in their local parliament a 


at Allentown, Pa., which cost $524,000 


lthe Gods,” a steel cantilever structure 


as to locate and develop new markets sot 
/our constantly increasing surplus of man- | 


+;keep our present foreign customers, but | bill withdrawing the right of American; 
'the concrete trestle bridge built at a cost jn addition to improve the buying power} motor cars to be registered and licensed 
' of $1,585,000 over the San Joaquin River|o¢ our existing trading friends, as well|/in that municipality. 

lat Antioch, Calif.; and the “Bridge of | 


As soon as this 
move was made the agents in Hamburg! 
of American motor interests advised their ; 


tain foreign-built boats) is repealed to 


take effect July 1, 1928.” 


This boat incident is significant, and 
other greedy interests with a measure of 
protection may find themselves in the 
same position as the American ship- 
builders in the event they ask for and 
insist upon having a prohibitive tariff 
schedule in order that they may develop 
a monopolistic business in America. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our 
country seems to have adopted a policy 
of protection, and the further fact that 
practically every interest is now demand- 
ing increased tariff schedules, yet a sur- 
vey of world conditions and the part we 
previously expressed by the Board in 
Even Realty Company, 1 B. T. A. 355. 

In the Ludey case the Supreme Court 
did not consider the effect of early Treas- 


lover the Columbia River the investment} yfactured and agricultural products. The|company managers in America of the|ury decisions and the subsequent revenue 
| 


!in which amounts to $593,000. 
| Private Bridges Are Poorer. 

In general the privately owned toll 
structures are of a lower type of con- 


| struction than the bridges built by the| 


| State highway departments; but there are 
notable examples of excellent workman- 
ship such as the bridge over the Cor- 
|quinez Strait in California and the Bear 
|Moutain Bridge in New York. 

In many cases it is apparent that a 
| tow first cost has been the prime con- 
sideration and maintenance costs may 
be expected to run high after a short 
period of years. In other cases 
bridges have been designed for such light 
loads that they will soon be overtaxed 
iby the developing traffic. Among such 
cases are a number of the suspension 
bridges over the Red River, some of 
which are on the Federal-aid highway 
! system. 

Investments Are Estimated. 

It is estimated that the total invest- 
ment in the 233 toll bridges that were 
in operation on October 31, 1927, is ap- 
proximately $118,000,000, of which about 


000,000 in privately owned structures. 

The 29 bridges listed as under con- 
; struction on the same date involve a 
|further investment of nearly $116,000,- 
| 000, of which $75,000,000 is in the nine 
| publicly owned, and about $41,000,000 in 
‘the 20 privately owned structures. 

The probable additional investment in 
162 structures known to have been in 
}contemplation at the time of the Bu- 





'reau’s survey was estimated at approxi- 
;mately $313,000,000, of which nearly 
| $255,000,000 was for privately projected 
| bridges and about $58,000,000 for bridges 
| proposed for public operation. 

Summarizing these figures, it appears 
that the total capital already invested 
|or probably to be invested in *he 424 
| bridges which were in operation, under 
| construction, or known to be in contem- 
plation on October 31, 1927, was ap- 
; proximately $547,000,000. 

Earnings of Toll Bridges. 

Information obtained with regard to 
the earnings or the 233 toll bridges that 
were in operation at the time of the 
|/Bureau’s survey shows that’ these 
bridges, which were built at an estimated 
cost of $118,000,000 earned in 1926 a 
net operating income of $13,809,000 
‘or 11.7 per cent of the estimated cost. 
This is the income after deduction of ail 
usual operating expenses but before de- 
; duction to cover depreciation and inter- 
}est on the funded and unfunded debt. 

Of the above total the earnings of the 
42 publicly-owned bridges were $3,611,- 


000, an amount which was approximately | 


;8 per cent of the estimated cost of $45,- 
- 000,000. 


was 13.9 per cent of the estimated cost 


of $73,000,000. These are average figures | 
|for 233 structures, and, although it is| 


‘apparent that the _ publicly-operated 
bridges supplied transportation service 
at a lower cost than the privately-oper- 
jated structures, it may be said that the 
la 
sive. 

| There are, however, numerous instances 
of exorbitant charges and excessive earn- 
lings by the operators of toll structures. 
| Excessive Income. 


the | 


$45,000,000 is in publicly owned and $73,- | 


The $10,198,000 earned by the} 
'191 privately-owned bridges in operation | 


verage cost in neither case was exces- | 


|foregoing figures and this truism will | 
\likewise influence, if not dictate, some 
lof the provisions of the law now in the 
jembryonie stage. 

In illustration-& few instances might 
| be given showing our interests in foreign 
|markets. In Helsingfors, Finland, a city 
lof some 300,000 population, motor cars 
|are approximately as numerous as in! 
{some cities of the United States of simi-_| 
|lar population; and, although Finland is | 
jnorth of Russia, some 6,000 miles from} 
| New York, the motor cars one sees there | 
|are of the varieties and the familiar prod- 


jucts of the automotive industry of Amer- 


proposal, and immediately thereafter 
agents of the motor interests rushed 
to Washington to investigate the pro-' 


tion. 
The Department of State promptly ad- 


vised the motor interests of the cause} 


of the proposed retaliatory measure, and | 


acts upon its interpretation of the 1918 
Act. In his brief in this proceeding, coun- 
sel for the respondent takes the position 


; posal and to protest the threatened ac-|that these confirm his construction of 


the 1916 and 1918: Acts. 
An examination of the history of the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.) 





jica. To an American in Finland a motor |’ 


|car manufactured in Europe is as strange | 
|as the same car would be on the streets 
of our local cities. 

In the warehouse of a cotton mill in 
| Moscow, Russia, I saw 10,000 bales of! 
Texas and Oklahoma cotton that had been | 
purchased at Houston, Texas, and paid! 
|for at Bremen, Germany. 


| American Merchandise 


|Found All Over World 
| The goods, wares, and products of } 
| America go everywhere. On the shelves | 
jof every store or trading post of thej 
| civilized world will be found merchan-{ 
| dise “Made in America.” | 
| Even the eggs laid in the United States | 
| have become a traveled commodity. They | 
} appear on the markets of Buenos Aires, | 
Valparaiso, Havana, and London. Since 
{1910 the number of eggs exported from 
{the United States has increased more 
{than fivefold, until now the yearly ship- 
!/ments are worth millions of dollars. In 
the last few years our eggs have been 
; extending the range of their travels. Up 
| to 1922 they ventured no further than to; 
{our immediate neighbors—Canada, Mex- 
{ico, Central American and the West In-| 
|dies—and to Britain. But in that year 
|a shipment was made to Argentina, and 
since then they have found their way to 
all South American countries. 

Instances could be cited without num- 
| ber, but to show what is happening and 
| what will probably happen again and 
| again to embarrass the sponsors of the | 
| protective schedules, let me relate an in-| 
cident that happened only recentiy. For, 
| years, rich Americans desiring to acquire 
|yachis or pleasure boats, placed their | 
|orders with some foreign shipyard for| 
| the very good reason that they could get | 
| the kind of a boat wanted for about 50/| 
; per cent of what a similar boat would 
|cost if built in our American shipyards. 
| American shipbuilders, seeing this good 
business going abroad, came to Wash- 
ington and asked Congress to give them 
protection. The 68th Congress, in an! 
effort to afford relief, placed in the 1924 
Revenue Act a provision taxing allj 
yachts, pleasure boats, power boats, sail-| 
ing boats, and motor boats, constructed | 
abroad and containing certain specifica- | 
tions, a sum annually as follows: Boats: 
of a length over 32 feet and not over 50 
feet, $1 each foot; length over 50 feet 
and not over 100 feet, $2 for each foot; 
oe length over 100 feet, $4 for each 
oot. | 

It was thought that this annual tax | 
would deter the placing of orders for! 
boats abroad, but the difference in price | 
was such that the imposition of the an- | 


Ss 


aaa eas 


—Q—en 


Counting Pennies 


‘Every one knows w 


hat it means to count 


the pennies, but some may think it is un- 


necessary for a business handling millions of 


dollars a year to be so 
and disbursements. 
however, needs to cow 


careful of its receipts 


Every large business, 


it the pennies in order 


to live within its income, and the Illinois 
Central System is no exception. 


Pennies are the measure of the payments 


made for Illinois 


Central service. 


When 


this system in 1928 moved 61,937,935 tons of 


freight an average dis 


tance of 250.17 miles, 


it received an average of 914 thousandths 


of 1 penny for each 


Similarly, when it tr 


ton hauled one mile. 
ansported 40,608,778 


passengers an average distance of 22.64 miles, 
it received an average of 2.722 pennies for 
each passenger carried one mile. 


Pennies also show where the dollars come 


from. Freight revenue made up 75.65 pennies 
and passenger revenue 13.37 pennies of the 
average dollar received by the Illinois Cen- 
tral System in 1928. The remaining 10.98 
pennies came from various other services, 


nual tax was not sufficient to stop the 
orders from going to the cheaper yards, | 
so in the 69th Congress, these same local | 
shipbuilders returned to Congress andj} 
stated the facts and confessed that the| 
existing tax was too small and asked | 
that such rates be doubled. The Con-/ 
gress, desiring to be of service and to| 


—_— One structure, which cannot be named 
By an order just entered in Investiga-| because the information was. obtained in 
|tion and Suspension Docket No. 3264 the | confidence from the owner, was built in| 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus-'1911 at a cost of $25,000. Its gross in-| 
jpended from April 1 until November 1,'come, only 8 per cent of the investment 
|1929, the operation of certain schedules!in the first year of operation, increased 
as published in Supplement No. 7 to!with the increase in the traffic to a maxi- 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific’ mum of $46,311, or 185 per cent of the! 
|R. R. Co. Tariff C., M., St. P. & P. I. C. original cost, in 1924. For the 15-year| make uniform the policy of protection, 
iC. No. B-5745. |period from 1912 to 1926, inclusive, this} acceded to the demand and, in the Rev- 

The suspended schedules propose to | bridge earned an average annual gross| enue Act of 1926, increased the rates 100 | 
jincrease the rates on vinegar, carloads, |income equal to nearly 75 per cent of its| per cent. 
from and to certain points. original cost. In 1925 a ew toll bridge| Shipbuilders Again | 


ae was opened 1,000 feet downstream, and | ° 

| the Pr rl of the first bridge fell off Asked Higher Rates | 
;from the 1924 peak of $46,311 to about} |The shipbuilders and their friends in| 
$500 in 1926. Congress were of the opinion that these | 
|_ The Williamsport bridge carries United| rates would cause all future pleasure | 
|States Route 11 over the Potomac River| boats to be built in America, but they | 
jnear Williamsport, Md. It is owned by| were again mistaken. When the first} 
jthe Washington and Berkeley Bridge | 


| trust, and under the rulings of the | 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, which 
had not been reversed or revoked 
prior to the time the return was 
made, petitioner was considered to be 
taxable as a trust and not as a cor- 
poration, 3 

Held, that under the retroactive 
provisions of Section 704 of the 
Revenue Act of 1928 the petitioner 
is taxable for the year 1920 as a 
trust and not as a corporation. E. 
| A. Landreth Company 15 B. T. A. 
655, followed. 


James Akeroyd, Mrs. Edith Ellen Ake- Sa a aca 5 o. 
yoyd, v. Commissioner of Internal Inte rvention Is Authorized 


Revenue, Docket Nos. 232582, 30207, | In c. & O. Merger Hearings 


25002, 20208. | 
“a 


opinion, as meaning their values as of 
March 1, 1913, that value being higher 
than the original cost.” 





Measure of Depreciation. 

Since one of the questions before the 
court was the measure of the deprecia- 
tion, this decision is authority for the 
principle that when the March 1, 1913, | 
value exceeds the cost, that value is to! 
be used in measuring the depreciation 
deduction under the Revenue Act cf 1916. 
To the same effect see J. J. Gray, 2 B. 
a. A. 672. 

Such a basis follows consistently from 
the underlying principle that the allow- | 
ance for depreciation, exhaustion, und | 
depletion is to be regarded as a return | 
of capital arising out of a gradual sale. | 
In Goodrich v. Edwards, 255 U. S. 527, | 


such as express, mail and switching, and 
from rentals and investments. 

Pennies likewise show where the dollars go. 
It took 27.89 pennies of the 1928 Illinois 
Central dollar to the property. 
It took 27.08 pennies to operate trains, 


maintain 


Commissioner’s disallowance 
additions to a reserve for bad debts 
approved. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission imbiaen.. « 1 ~- naenie ers; : 
has authorized the Middletown & Union- session of the 70th Congress convened, stations and other transportation service, 


and Walsh v. Brewster, 255 U. S. 536, 
the court held that under the Revenue 
Act of 1916 taxpayers weré entitled to 
recover the cost or the March 1, 1913, 
value of their properties, whichever was 
the higher, before they were subject to 
tax upon a gain from the sale thereof. 
In the Ludey case the court adopted 
for depreciation purposes the same basis 
used for the determination of a gain 
and not the basis which it had previously 
decided was to be used in determining a 
loss. United States v. Flannery, 268 U. 
S. 98. In this latter case the decision of 
the court was to the effect that in de- 
termining a loss sustained from the sale 


Michigan Central R. R. 
Februar 
9 


192 
5,577,507 
1,414,824 
7,709,637 
613,748 
1,682,255 
2,496,809 
5,183,528 
2,526,109 
541,980 
2,574 
1,981,555 
1,772,951 
1,858.42 
67.2 


Freight revenue ....ceseees 
Passenger revenue ......++. 
Total oper. rev. ....cccccece 
Maintenance of way ....... 
Maintenance of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other . 
Net from railroad 

Taxes .. 

Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. . 
Net efter taxes, etc. 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles o 

Operating ratio ....cessers 


7 


lof property the lower of the cost or the 


14: 


11, 1913, value as the basis for deprecia- | 


|p 
| amount to be recovered is the same as the | 


_ Monthly State 


| Ville Railroad to intervene in the pro- 
| ceedings on the application of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, in Finance 
Docket No. 7460, to acquire control of 
various railroads controlled by O. P. 
and M. J. Van Sweringen and their as- 
sociates, together with certain other 


7 ir 3 thie j esires ry j g 
tion in the Ludey case, because that was | ran ae it desires to group into a 
SYS . 


higher than cost, indicates, as do various | 
hrases throughout the opinion, that the 


March 1, 1913, value should be used. ’ 
The adoption by the court of the March | 
1913, value should be used. 

The adoption by the court of the March 


The calendar of the Board 

of Tax Appeals will be found 
| today on page 6. 

[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.) i 


amount to be recovered in the case of 
the determination of a gain upno the 
sale of property. This is also the view 


e 

ments of Railroad Revenues and 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Wabash Ry. 

Two Months 

1929 1928 
9,995,418 8,679,674 
1,097,067 1,154,491 | 
11,860,010 10,541,421 
1,165,186 1,118,834 
2,074,008 1,937,811 
4,663,847 4,353,831 
8,649,179 8,137,784 
3,210,831 2,403,637: 
607,504 518,183 | 

328 2,278 | 

2,602,999 1,883,176 | 
1,996,805 1,274,837 
2,523.82 © 2,524.20 

12.9 77.2 


February 
1929 1928 
5,177,895 4,433,361 
507,385 527,747 
6,071,692 5,310,314 
584,178 552,081 
1,048,599 960,983 
2,280,016 2,153,777 
4,276,723 4,029,840 
1,794,969 1,280,474 
518,672 266,256 
48 515 
1,476,249 1,013,703 
1,179,623 703,770 
2,523.82 2,524.20 
70.4 75.9 


y Two Months 
1928 1929 1928 
5,054,301 10,641,010 9,613,764 
1,344.890 3,210,353 3,084,170 
7,061,046 15,301,303 13,974,714 
625,063 1,274,156 1,354,998 
2,340,496 3,367,879 2,648,531 
2,427,742 5,137,268 4,869,703 
4,823,304 10,592,281 9,804,096 | 
2,237,742 4,709,022 4,170,618 | 
489,162 1,071,833 946,885, 
2,082 2,893 6,386 
1,746,498 3,634,296 217,347 | 
1,612,475 3,267,078 2,987,998 | 
1,858.42 1,858.42 1,858.42 
68.3 69.2 70.2 


” 
5 
9 


Company. Data furnished by the Mary- 
lland Public Service Commission show 
| that the original cost of this bridge in 
1907 was $87,000. The common stock of 
the company is $100,000. 
come earned in 1926 was $56,273.31, and 
the net operating income after deduction 
| of all operating expenses was $41,678.22. 
|In that year the company paid a dividend 
of $32,000, or 32 per cent on par value 
'of the common stock. 

| The full text of the section of 
the statement deuling with the fi- 
naneing of major bridges and the 
granting of franchises will be pub- 
lished in the issue of April 2. 


Expenses 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 
“ebruary Two Months 
929 1929 1928 

1,576,444 3,221,270 3,137,121 
276,202 595,194 602,530 
2,015,269 4,153,206 4,040,074 
229,224 460,182 472,782 
460,231 843,905 921,477 
797,355 1,658,067 1,692,927 
1,595,038 3,294,070 3,418,608 
420,231 859,136 621,466 
120,000 240,000 
994 1,979 
299,237 617,157 
154,146 328,692 
946.24 946.24 
79.1 79.3 


1928 
1,612,597 
273,109 
2,038,907 
227,615 
442,386 
821,791 
1,656,581 
382,326 
115,000 
459 
266,867 
126,599 
945.13 

81.2 


590 
390,876 
122,129 

945.13 
84.6 


The total in- | 


230,000 | 


| and the tax reduction biil was being con- | 
| sidered, the same shipbuilders appeared | 
| again and, to be certain to get rates high | 
| enough to accomplish their purpose—the : 
| securing of all orders for the building of | 
| pleasure boats for rich Americans—| 
| asked that the rates already doubled be 
again increased five times, or 500 per! 
cent. Again the Ways and Means Com-, 
mittee and the House of Representatives 
acceded to their demands and H. R. ben] 
the bill proposing to reduce taxes—con- | 
tained the following provision: 

“On and after July 1, 1928, the rates | 
shall be as follows: Yachts, pleasure | 
boats, power boats, motor boats, with! 
| fixed engines, and sailing boats of over 
50 feet, $10 for each foot; length over 
50 feet, and not over 100 feet, $20 for 
each foot; length over 100 feet, $40 for 
each foot; except that the increase in 
rates shall not apply to a yacht or other 
boat built, or for the building of which 
a contract was entered into, before De- 
cember 1, 1927.” 

The rich Americans desiring foreign- 
built yachts, probably not advised of the 
proposal, made no protest, and the bill 
passed the House of Representatives and 
came to the Senate for consideration, 
first by the Committee on Finance. In 
| the meantime information relative to the 
proposed increase of taxes on foreign- | 
built boats reached some of the ship-| 
builders holding profitable American con- 
tracts and located at Hamburg, Germany. 
These foreign shipbuilders, being good 
business men and not wanting to lose 
their line of profitable American business, 








exclusive of the 5.58 pennies spent for fuel. 
Other operating expenses took 12.85 pennies. 
Rentals consumed 4.29 pennies of the aver- 
age dollar, and interest on borrowed money 


required 8.71 pennies. 
pennies. 


Taxes came to 6.52 


It took 5.66 pennies to pay the 


usual dividend to stockholders, and after all 
these disbursements had been made there 
were 1.42 pennies left over out of each dollar 
to spend for improvements. 


Prudent management of the pennies is 


what makes modern 
good and cheap. 


railway service both 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 


are invited. 


L 


. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, April 1, 1929. 
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Andrew W. Mellon, in the course of a 
radio address discussing Treasury poli- 
cies. Any program of administration, 
said Mr. Mellon, which passes its prob- 
lems to the courts endangers not only 


income tax. 


tion in taxes. 
The full text of the address follows: 
In this country tradition plays an im- 


duct of business, on the other hand, we 
are singularly free as a people from 
being hampered by precedent. 

If a bridge must be built or a new 


blished, we find the best and quickest 
e way to do it and are not concerned be- 
cause it was never done that way be- 

fore. It is this initiative in blazing new 
trails, this enterprise in overcoming dif- 
ficulties, that have made America great. 
But in the conduct of government we 
have been slow, and rightly so, in intro- 


somewhat and can still improve the struc- 
ture of governmental machinery, espe- 
cially in the coordination of related or 
overlapping activities. 


policies are concerned, they have been 


guiding principles which, with the pas- 
sage of time, have assumed the force 
of great traditions. 


Financial Policies 
Established by Precedent 


merated. ~° 
One is the keepig of expenditures al- 
ways within the revenues. Another is the 
payment of the public debt. 
q A third is the levy of the lowest taxes 


and world finance. 
It is of these policies that I wish to 


come so vast in extent and is so far- 
reaching in its influence that the man. 
ner in which it is conducted is of vital 


In so far as keeping down expendi- 
tures is concerned, we have always be- 


@ lieved that they should be kept within! 
our revenues, and that the piling up of | 
debts for current expenses, except in} 


time of war, is strictly to be avoided. 


@ penditures would be. Each Department 


it could in the way of appropriations. 







budget estimates. 


prompt payment of the public debt. 
Even in the early days, after the Revo- 







$5,000,000 a year constituted a problem 
of the first magnitude, the newly formed 


and inadequate financial machinery, set 
about paying its debts. 



















policy was continued and has been re- 


in paying off the debt. 














fited all along the iine. 



















taxpayers, 


cient permanent increase. 


income. It is a position with which I 


ago as November, 1923. 
At that time the Treasury said: 
“The fairness of taxing more lightly 
® income from wages, salaries and profes- 
sional services than the income from a 
business or from investment is beyond 
question, 

“In the first case, the income is un- 
certain and limited jn duration; sick- 
ness or death destroys it, and old age 
diminishes it. 1n the other the source of 
income continues; it may be disposed of 
during a man’s life and it descends to 
his heirs.” 

The Treasury is still of this opinion 
and will be glad to see these principles 
still further carried into law whenever 

Zt revenues justify such action. 
‘’ Another place where progress can be 
made is in the administration of the tax 

















the average man and woman throughout 
the country view these laws. I know 
with what impatience you face the long 


income tax return each year, 
The form which you must fill out 
doubtless seems unduly long and compli- 


Banking 


Reduction in Taxes on Earned Income 
> Are Favored by Secretary of Treasury 


point of view. 





process developed or an industry estab- ; 


ducing innovations. We have changed; 


based, and are based today, on certain | 








consistent with the Government’s needs. 
And still another is the support of the 
public credit so that the financial in-j| foy additional taxes before payment is 


tegrity of the Government shall be a! yequired in the ordinary case. If, however, 
rock amidst the fluctuations of internal! the taxpayer prefers to have recourse t9 


concern to every man, woman and child. 


But before the establishment of the 
budget system eight years ago, there | 
was no way of knowing what our ex-| 





went to Congress and secured whatever 


sponsible for much of the progress made | 


Today that debt has-been reduced to 
manageable proportions about and $300,- 
000,000 a year saved in interest charges. 
Eventually, as the debt is paid off en- 
ee tirely, this drain on our revenues will 

be removed and we can look forward 

then to a very great reduction in taxes. 
Already taxes have been restored to 

@ a peace-time level. Over 2,000,000 indi-! 
viduals, in the lowest brackets, have been 
relieved of all liability for Federal in- 
come taxes, and the substitution of mod- 
erate rates for excessive ones has bene- 


Productive business, by being relieved 
of oppressive rates, has found it possible | 
to expand in an orderly manner. As a 
result, prosperity has become more gen-| 
eral; the national income has increased;! legalistic one, and that any policy of ad- 
and, during the year 1928, which set a| ministration which shuns such responsi- 
new record for prosperity, the Govern-! bility by transferring the problem to the 
ment received revenues adequate for its! courts ‘for solution endangers not only 
needs, even with lower rates and fewer; the law but the very existence of the 





This is progress in the right direction. 
There is still much that can be done and! evade its responsibilities in this respect. 
should be done when revenues show suffi-| It is in furtherance of its policy never 


have always been in sympathy, as is evi- 
denced by the recommendations which 1 0 
the Treasury made to Congress as long! Closed therein, should under no circum- 














laws. As a business man, I realize how | 


and tedious business of making out your | 
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Enforcement of Revenue Laws Is Administrative, Not a 
Legal Problem, Declares Mr. Mellon. 


The enforcement of the tax laws mustcated; and it is not unreasonable that 
remain an administrative problem not a| you should ask, first, why the law can- | 
legalistic one, it was stated, March 30,| not be simplified, and secondly, why the | principal 


Suppose, for example, that ‘for the 


statements are omitted in the name of 
simplicity, we may perhaps secure brev- 
ity, but it will not be true simplicity. 
Now for the second question: An at- 
tempt is made each year to simplify the 


tax return; and it might be possible to| 


shorten it still further and to make it 


; seem less formidable if it were not nec- 


In so far, however, as fundamental | essary for one form to cover such a va- 


riety of cases. The real opportunity for 
improvement lies in simplifying the ad- 
ministration of the tax laws; and this the 
Treasury is making a determined effort 
to do. 

The Government is trying to settle 


/each tax case promptly and finally and | 


with due regard to the interests of both 


This is particularly true as regards the Government and the taxpayer. The! 
our financial policies. These polices are] progress which has been made in this | ——— 
few in number and may be easily enu-! direction is encouraging. 


It was the general rule in both State 
and Federal taxation that, if a dispute 
arose over the amount to be paid, the 


; dispute was not allowed to postpone pay- 


ments. This rule has been relaxed by the 
creation of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
where the taxpayer can litigate all claims 


the Federal Courts, then he must pay be- 


U | fore bringing suit. 
speak. They are of general interest be- oe 
cause the business of government has be- | Over payments of Taxes 


Conscientiously Refunded 


But this does not mean that the Gov- 
ernment should keep money to which it 
is not entitled. If the taxpayer is dis- 
satisfied with the amount he has paid, 
either upon his original return or as 
determined by the Comniissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, a responsible and con- 
scientious official of the Treasury, who 
has the assistance of expert technical 
and legal advice, then the taxpayer may 
claim a refund and eventually go to the 
Courts, if necessary. 

It is worthy of note, however, in ad- 


3 . , ; ministering this cifficult law, and par- 
_ nee the budget system was estab-' ticularly the excess-profits taxes levied 
shed however, Congress has recognized daring the war period that. so small | 

. c : ab io. tt of the taxes pai ee : 
has adhered strictly to the policy of | pefunded. he taxes paid have had to be 
keeping appropriations well within the 


Since 1917 the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has collected almost $39,000,000- 


Turning now, to the question of debti 000 and has assessed more than $4,000,- 
payment: No other part of our financial | 000,000 of back taxes. During this time 
policy has been more consistently main-| it has refunded less than $1,000,000,000, 
tained than that providing for the | or approximately 2% per cent of the 
| sere collected, notwithstanding the 
: a , jlarge amounts refunded under interpre- 
lutionary War, when a debt of $60,000,- tative court decisions or because of lee, 
000 with an interest charge of less than | active legislation or under provisions of | 
| the law which can be administered only 
‘ : ‘through refunds. Even the credits and 
government, with its slender resources| abatements allowed since 1922 


have 
amounted to less than $2,000,000,000. 
It is a record of efficiency that would 


The same thing was true after the pe hard to e 1. And vet res : 
Jf! s 1¢ | qual. nd yet responsible 
Civil War. After the World War this| public officials, while not charging dis- 


honesty, have attempted to disaredit this 
record because ooccasionally a refund of 
several million doliars has been made to 


{a single taxpayer. They neglect to state 


that the taxes paid by such individuals 
or corporations often run into the hun- 


; dreds of millions, of which only a small 


part is ever refunded. 

Honest criticism, of course, is desir- 
able and makes for efficiency in govern- 
ment. But it should be constructive crit- 


jicism and not made in such a way as to 


increase the difficulties of administering 
a law as to which large responsibilities 
for administration must be vested in and 
assumed by the officials charged with 
its enforcement. Responsibility must be 
placed somewhere. 

I am convinced that the enforcement 
of the tax laws must, of necessity, re- 
main an administrative problem, not a 


income tax. 
The Treasury has not and will not 


to endanger the integrity of the Income 


At present there is a growing demand| Tax that it has maintained a consistent 
for further reductions in taxes on earned! attitude with respect to the so-called 


“tax publicity” question. 
The Treasury policy has always been 
that tax returns, and the information dis- 


stances be open to public inspection, 
This policy is based upon the principle 
that taxpayers should be permitted to 
contribute their share of the revenue 
necessities of the Government without 
subjecting their business affairs to the 
serutiny of their competitors, the idly 
curious, the solicitors of contributions, 
and unscrupulous practitioners seeking 
out possible future clients. 

This policy is not affected by the regu- 
lations recently issued by the Treasury 
providing for the publication of refund 
decisions. What will be published will be 
a brief summary of the relevant facts 
and a citation of the statutory and ap- 
plicable judicial authorities. 

It is believed that the publication of 
such decisions will remove any possible 
grounds for misunderstanding or for 
loose and unfounded charges that the de- 
cisions of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue are not made in accordanc? 
with law. ’ 

Now as regards the Public Credit: 
It has been the aim of the Government 
to carry on its own financial operations 
with the least possible disturbance 
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United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business March 28, as made public March 30. 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. This Month. Last Year. 
Customs ...... eoviecede + $650,631,772.93 $43,265,301.11 
| Income tax .......6++- - 695,558,197.68 502,204,314.04 
| Mise. internal revenue... 47,953,172.34  43,657,666.67 


Foreign obligations— 


by the Secretary of the Treasury,; return cannot be reduced to a few short, | Interest ..........+-+++ wi taeas ae 
simple questions and answers. | Railroad securities...... 8,438,313.55 
Believe me when I say the Treasury | All GEMUEE. cts 6 5.0086 0s'0 3,460,434.00 


appreciates and sympathizes with that | Trust fund receipts (re- 
But there is an answer | 
to each of these questions; and the first} p 
the law but the very existence of thejone is that, if the tax laws are to cover | 
jall the intricacies of modern business, |} Panama Canal tolls, ete. 
Mr. Mellon also reminded his hearers | then these laws must, of necessity, be | Other miscellaneous.... 8,796,397.10  12,848,812.02 
that the Department of the Treasury al- | technical in their provisions. 
ways had taken a sympathetic attitude ; 
toward the proposal to reduce the tax present law we should substitute the sim- | 
on earned income, and would renew its} ple statement that “all income shall be 
recommendations on this score when the|taxable” at given rates, without any | 
condition of revenues warranted a reduc-| attempt to define the word “income” and | General expenditures .. $165,640,971.54 $140,586,088.44 $1,535,083,540.18 
lignoring all such complicated and un-)| Interest on’ public debt 57,596,276.64  71,415,556.95 3 
| pleasant matters as exemptions, credits | Refund customs ....... 1,721,121.94 
jand deductions. What would happen? | 
4 portant part in government. In the con-! 


appropriated for in- . 

VORUNGNE). cose cscuces +3,195,384.98 
roceeds sale of surplus 

WUC oe hiT cb beers 224,811.98 
5783,321.32 


_ 


Total ordinary..... $720,041,805.88 $613,029,955.06 $2,910,364,410.12 
Excess of receipts ...... $461,433,763.50 $380,371,779.56 


EXPENDITURES. 


Refund internal revenue 19,300,483.98 


Neither the Treasury nor the taxpayer | Postal deticiency ..,.... 10,000,000.00 ... . 
would know, for example, whether busi- | — eg pscee oe 08,098.78 1, 
| ness expenses were deductible or whether | Seadictentin meteor *62.986.53 
|a particular transaction gave rise to| War Finance Corp...... »44°008.65 
taxable gain. The result would be that! Shipping Board ....... 1,226.398.95 
they would be obliged to go into the| Alien property funds .. *1'322.797.75 
courts to determine tax liabilities. Adj. service cert. fund.. 519,091.64 
True simplicity can be attained, not | Civil-service ret. fund.. 153,198.96 
by —- vitally necessary statements | an tte 3.170.546.81 
and definitions, but by making them as | . Sa ee OT eee cn. 
clear and brief as i If such | 2: gh ome ane Boe - sine re 


For. Service Retirement *667.07 
Gen. R. R. Contingent. . Sates 


Total ordinary...... $258,608,042.38 $232,645,075.50 $2,381,817,143.90 


Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments... 
Rec. from for. govts. un- 
der debt settlements.. 
Rec. for estate taxes. .. 
Purchases and _ retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Fed. res. 
and Fed. intermediate 
eredit banks) ........ 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


Total expenditures. $258,608,042.38 $232,658,175.50 $2,851,811,997.65 $2,679,512,644.26 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

*The figures for the month include $68,821.06 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 
7,726.87 accrued discount on war-savings certificates 
the corresponding periods last year the figures include $88,821.35 and $1,077,845.76, 


respectively. 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 


| Foreign Exchange 








the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 
the conversion of foreign currency for the} 


purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for! 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Country 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) . 5 Seis 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) .......... 
England (pound sterling) ........ 


02.9611 






I CIB: 6 oss ao 0s a Dewees 


Greece (drachma) ......cccceskss 01.2927 
Holland (gyilder) ..<.cccccccscce 40.0692 
Hungary (pengo) ........... eeeee 17.4295] 
I aces ven thaeeee kas uaes 05.2327 | 
OTWRT CHPONG) & oes cecedssccge . 26.6607 | 
SC. ae --» 11.1942 

| Portugal (escudo) ........-..6 : 04.4791 
PO Ceo. sce babwaeneaanes 00.5965 | 
Spain (peseta) ......cccccccecees 15.0856 | 
Dweken (UPON) .... os cccccccsese: 26.7062 | ~ 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...........0+. 01.7570; Were to construct 
China (Shanghai tael) ........... 
China (Tientsin tael) weve. 65.5833 
China (Hong Kong dollar) ....... 48.8785 
China (Mexican dollar) . ... 44.9000 | 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar)... 45.0000 | 
ON TED gs cis seco s cvnseeeses 44.523 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) ........ 56.0416 | 
Canada (dollar) . eccccees 99.3940 | 
DURE CDOGON +. ass ocawecen’s eoocee 99.9937 
Mexico (peso) . Ba wissen eeeee 48.3150} 
Newfoundland (dollar) ........-- 99.1000 
Argentina (peso, gold) .......... 95.5334 
Witentl Peslieesey. 6... ocscscaeeaee? 11.7859 
Ce GOED) isco ckcncccccccesess leQene 
Uruguay (peso) .........-.++++-- 101.0634 


COlOMDIR (HOSE) 2205s vcccescceces 96.3900 





Changes in Reserve System 
Of State Bank Membership 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System in 
the week ended March 29, with a list of 
the banks to which permission was 
granted during the same period to exer- 
cise trust powers, were announced March 
30 by the Federal Reserve Board as fol- 
lows: 

Admitted to membership: Interboro Bank 
& Trust Co., Prospect, Park, Pa.; capital, 
$125,000; surplus, $87,500; total resources, 
$1,156,745. 


Voluntary withdrawal: Schaller Savings | 


Bank, Schaller, Iowa. 


Absorption of nonmember: The Peoples! 


Trust Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., member, 
has absorbed the Bank of Martinsburg, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., nonmember. 
Consolidated with national bank: Liberty 
Central Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., consoli- 
dated with First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mo. American Exchange Bank, Port- 


ladn, Oreg., consolidated with Portland | General 


National Bank, Portland, Oreg. 


Absorption of national bank: The Aurora ! 


State Bank, Aurora, Oreg., has absorbed 
the First National Bank of Aurora, Oreg. 
Permission granted to exercise trust 


powers: National Bank of Lebanon, Leb- | 
anon, N. H.; Clifton National Bank, Clifton, 
N. J.; First National Bank & Trust Co.,} 


Lexington, Ky. (confirmatory); First Na- 
tional Bank, Clinton, Ky.; St. Louis Na- 
tional Bank, St. Lofis, Mo.; Midland Na- 
tional Bank, Midland, Tex.; First National 
Bank, Smithville, Tex. United States Na- 
tional Bank, McMinnville, Oreg. (confirma- 
tory). 








either to business or to the individuals 
of the country. 


Fortunately, in recent years, we have 
evolved the machinery to do this. And 
yet there was a time not so very long 
ago, during the Spanish-American War, 
when, in order to float a bond issue of 
only $200,000,000, the market had to 
be prepared and the operation carried 
through with the greatest care. 

Compare the difficulty of that rela- 
tively small undertaking. with the ease 
with which the Government’s vast fi- 
nancial operations can be carried on to- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 8.] 


Public Utilities 


Internal Revenue 











Activities of Utilities in Northwest 


Secretary of Washington State Committee Tells of Efforts 
To Defeat Power Proposal. 


Corresponding 


Fiscal Yr. 1928, 
$432,634,019.31 

1,610,709,389.20 
448,288,598.82 


Fiscal Yr. 1929. 
$466,610,957.46 
1,680,758,993.15 


447,841,829.68 An organized effort on the part of 


public utilities in the State of Washing- 
ton to defeat proposed legislation having 
for its purpose the extension of municipal;of no other companies in Washington 
ownership of power plants, was explained 
to the Federal Trade Commission on 
March 28 by Norwood W. Brockett, sec- Bertrand here in connection with one of 
retary of the Washington State Com-j;these companies. A. Bertrand used to 
mittee on Public Utility Information. Mr. 
Brockett was called as a witness in con- 
nection with the Commission’s investi- 
gation into public relations activities of !tions department? A. Not to my knowl-|not issue any regular news stories at 
public utilities. 
Excerpts from transcript of testimony ;did engineering work for them, and 1 
of Mr. Brockett follow: \ f 2 s 
Norwood W. Brockett was produced as | their public relations. 
| a witness and testified as follows: | 
Direct examination by Mr. Healy!carry out the work normally done by;is sent out in a story from my office. 
(chief counsel of the Commission): You jthe Public Utilities Information Bureau?|The other news which is sent, for in- 
occupy some position in the Northwest; A. The company with which I am con-|stance, either Bellingham or Everett or 
Electric Light & Power Association, do| nected, the Puget Sound Power & Light |different parts of the territory which 
A. Yes, sir. 
b is a geographic division of | Light Company, have. I would not wani| manager ?s the news arises. 
| ene? eatin Electric Light Association, 'to speak for the others. | Q. They hand it to the local newspa- 
A. Yes,. sir. | 
Q. Comprising what territory? A.jhave mentioned get out regular releases | 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah and/for the press? A. No, sir. 


161,519,830.61 


129,089,480.50 146,907,335.80 


$2,999,927,761.76 
$58 552,412.47 


——_______. 


$320,415,117.50 
$1,419,839,615.43 
4823021,920.74 


157,314,027.03 100,454,201.74 


112,268,933.21 111,955,140.16 


Q. What is your position in the Asso- |A. No, sir. 
A. At the present time, I am/ Q. Do you issue regularly any sort of | phlet that went out in connection with 





$2,227,074,773.96 | ‘“: 


Q. Ar you chairman of that? 
this year; no, sir. 
Q. Have you ever been? 


$369,925,800.00 354,741,300.00 


$469,994,853.75 $452,437,870.30 


Q. Perhaps you are now? A. Yes, ad 
Q. What other positions have you oc- 
| cupied in the Northwest Electric Light 
| & Power Association? 
A. I was for many years, from the 
date of the — + the a 
ave been president y — . fi 
is “aie aes ¢ ARTHUR S. KLEEMAN & COMPANY 
have been vice president of the fowl 
ciation for Washington and chairman of | 





series, and for 


tion, secretary. 
of the Association. 








the Public Relations Section. | 
. Have you had some office in the} 
Public Utility Information Bureau? A.! 
I was secretary. 

That bureau was instituted when 
nd ended when? A. It was instituted, | 
nk, in about 1922 


‘Purposes of Loans 


New York, March 30.—The Federal = Made Abroad Studied 


serve Bank of New York today certified to! 





Funds for Public Works in || thi 
Demand by Foreign Govy- 
ernments in 1928. 


Q. Who was the first director or ac-| 
A. E. H. Thomas. | 

Q. He was succeeded by a man named | 
Steinburg? A. No, sir; Mr. Thomas was ; 
always our director. 


tive manager of it? 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
municipal loan of $17,500,000, issued on 
behalf of 135 municipalities, was to be 


. “ie rector in Oregon? A. Yes, sir. 
14.0530 Used for various municipal gas and elec- 


Q. The various companies all main-| APRIL 1, 1989 LUPARDUS MOORE 
tain their own public relations section, 
do they not? 
Washington 


13.8856 {tric enterprises, water works, and other 
00.7227 | yevenue-producing public works. 


26.6444 | City of Berlin floated a $15,000,000 issue Water Power! 
o 





Cinpex 245) Pace 





|Individual Bank Debits __ 
Against Proposed Legislation Described, Show Decrease for Week 








| 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended March 27, made public March 30 
| by the Federal Reserve Board aggregated 
a $19,550,000,000, or 7.2 per cent below thé 


3 total reported for the preceding week, 
Company and the Puget Sound Power &| 7 " 
Light Company have cepartments called | and 25.2 per cent above the total for the 


A = E corresponding week of last year. 
public relations departments. I know Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 


which figures have been published weekly 
= ro ge gpa ae Bt that. | since January, 1919, amounted to $18,706, 

‘. ee ea urton or | 000,000 as compared with $20,216,000,- 
000 for the preceding week and $14,874,- 
000,000 for the week ending March 28, 
‘of last year. 














be president of the Graves Harbor Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company. ———___——- = 
Q. Did they maintain a public rela-|Sound Power & Light Company, we do 








jedge, but Flag, who was an engineer,/any regular intervals. Whenever we 
‘ ‘have news that we consider it news in 
believe he had a good deal to do with} al] the papers throughout our territory, 
such as the bringing in of a new water 
Q. Had the companies undertaken to] power plant or a new steam plant, that 


Company, and the Washington Power &! we are serving, is given out by the local 


. Do the tw anies ‘ roy | pers? A. Yes, sir. 
; ee at ae Q. Outside of this one monograph that 


we have heard about, which we will take 
up later in a separate subject, had there 
been any distribution of material in the 
schools? Let us except also that pam- 


! Q. You have no regular publication? 


vice president for the State of Wash-/| publication not for the press? A. We|the essay contest; omitting the so-called 
ington, which makes me ex-officio chair- | have our own official organ in the Puget | Mrs. Tripp monograph and the pamph- 


ee . ao a Geneon cece? |Sound Power & Light Company. let dealing with the essay contest, has 


Q. What circulation does that have!there been any distribution in the 
A. Net outside of your employes? A. None that| schools of pamphlets or textbooks by 
- NOU'T know of. any of these organizations with which 
Q. You gave the Commission’s repre-| you are connected? A. None with the 
| sentative full access to your files, did you! private companies that I know of. Mr. 
not? A. Yes, sir. Thomas as director got out what was 


{ 
A. Yes, sir. 





A. At various times during the past! @Q, What relations are maintained with|known as “Lessons in Electricity.” 
I believe the last time wasithe press and the newspaper men by| Q. That was a single sheet affair? A. 


just prior to Mr. Udy’s term, which would |the two companies th -| Yes, sir. 
in 1922, and I also believe I was tioned? rt: Ce FOR See eee * 


chairman of the Public Relations Sec-| 4 Jf I may be permitted to eon | 
|} tion in 1924. | , 
Q. You have been on the Executive | — 
Association? A. 


Q. I have seen those. Those were all 








merely for my own company, the Puget [Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 

















ANNOUNCING THE FORMATION OF 


i 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


| 
| 


ONE TWENTY BROADWAY 
and ended in the | NEw YorK 


Steinberg was di-| ARTHUR S, KLEEMAN 
rector of the Oregon division. | CHARLES D. DEYO 
1 have never had but one di-| : ADOLPH J, WALTER 
! 











2500'for improvements and extensions to its 
73 | electric light and power plants, and 
Germany (reichsmark) .........-- 23.7161|rapid transit and 
while a loan of $6,250,000 for the City 
of Frankfort on the Main was for im- 
provements to the city’s public-utility 


Refunding Operations Important. 


The two Polish issues were for a wide | 
variety of purposes. 










The city of War- 
aw and the Province of Silesia, either 
Seltseviand (franc) .........:6.e 19.2376 | directly or through cities and communes, 
market halls 
China (Chefoo tael) ...........-.. 64.3750| stockyards, improve transportation fa- 
China (Hankow tael) ...........-+ 63.6875 | cilities and water works, enlarge elec- 
| tric-power stations, regulate rivers, and 
|bring about fixed agricultural improve- 





Currency stabilization and special ob- 
China (Yuan dollar) . ....e++. 44,6666 | jects not mentioned previously are listed 
India, (rupe®) .... 2... Pe cseeeees 56.3643 |in the following compilation of foreign 

government issues publicly offered in the 
United States in 1928: | 


; Public works: 





Other Latin “An 


Other Europe . 








; Refunding to Americans: 








Other Latin America . 





consolidating 
internal funded and floating 
indebtedness: 


Other Latin America 
Other Europe .. 





.. $104,345,000 
governinental 
Great Britain .. 
Other Europe . 


Territories and possessions 


















' Refunding to other countries: 





Sterling loans . 
Finland—Scandinavian 
Chile—sterling loan 








Currency stabilization: 












Grand total .e..ssseesess. $642,726,000 


Effective 
A pril 1, 1929 





ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


UNDER NATIONAL CHARTER, 
IS CREATED WITH 










Resources... . . $600,000,000 
Capital ...... 30,000,000 
Surplus ...... 15,000,000 
Undivided Profits . 5,000,000 











Through Consolidation of the 


Los Angeles- First National Trust 
& Savings Bank 
AND THE 


Security Trust & Savings Bank of 








Los Angeles 


The “Security-First NATIONAL” combines in one organi- 
zation the banking skill, the great resources and the varied 
capacities for service of two institutions which have been 
for many years leading banks of Southern California. 










The branches of the new bank extend from Fresno and San 
Luis Obispo on the north to the Imperial Valley on the 
south. In nearly every one of the cities which comprise the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area the new bank is a leading 
financial institution. It affords complete commercial facili- 
ties and also operates savings and trust departments. 


ow 


The Security-First NATIONAL Company, — identical 
in ownership with the new bank—has capital assets of 
$6,000,000. It will continue the business of the Security 
Company and the First Securities Company, selling bonds 
and securities and participating in underwritings. Operat- 
ing over a wide area of very high per capita wealth, the 
Security-First NATIONAL ComMPANy offers exceptional 
distribution facilities. 


CHAIRMAN PRESIDENT. AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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YEARLY 


TODAY'S 6 
F INDEX 


( 
Supreme 


Rejection of Claims 
On Packing Sustained 
By Board of Appeals 


Method of Alternating Lay- 
ers of Fabric and Rubber 
Is Ruled to Be An- 
ticipated. 


EX PARTE CHARLES LAMB AND DOUGLAS 
R. RADFORD. 
OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1706031 was issued March 

19, 1929, to Charles Lamb and Douglas 

R. Radford for Double Cross Expansion 

Packing, on application No. 56467, filed 

September 15, 1925. 

The rejection of claims 16 to 23 as 


failing to read on disclosure and as being | 


inaccurate was affirmed. : 
The Board ruled that if the packing 

material set forth by applicant, con- 

sisting of layers of fabric vulcanized to 


interposed layers of rubber, permitted | 


relative movement between the fabric 
layers, then the alternate layers of fabric 
and rubber disclosed in the references 
would permit such movement. 


Ford W. Harris and Bacon & Thomas | 


for applicant. 


Before Assistant Commissioner Moore, | 


Examiners-in-Chief Ruckman and Lan- 
ders. The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals follows: 

Illustrative Claims. 


This is an appeal from the rejection | 


of claims 16 to 23. Claims 16 and 23 
are illustrative and read as follows: 


“16, A body of packing adapted to be | 


compressed upon an axis thereof to 
cause said packing to expand trans- 
versely of said axis, said packing having 
two portions arranged in consecutive 
order upon said axis, each of said por- 
tions being formed of laminations of 
packing material movable relative to 
each other, said laminations being dis- 
posed obliquely relative to said compres- 
sion axis, the slope of the laminations 
of said portions relative to said axis be- 
ing of opposite algebraic sign from each 
other, said portions meeting each other 
on a plane transverse to said axis. 

“23. A body of packing adapted to be 
compressed upon an axis thereof to 
cause said packing to expand trans- 
versely of said axis, said packing includ- 
ing two portions substantially rectangu- 
lar in cross section and meeting face to 
face on said axis, each of said portions 
having laminations of packing material 
vulcanized in rubber so as to be movable 
relative to each other, said laminations 
being disposed obliquely relative to said 


APPEAL No. 364, BOARD) 


246) 


Court Patents 


Calendar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 


Week of April 8, 1929. 


Fe Railway Company, The Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway Co. et al. v. 
United States, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Co. et al. Appeal from the District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois. 
For the appellants: Elmer Westlake. For 
the appellees: Attorney General, Daniel 
W. Knowlton. 

No. 469. Ex Parte: Worcester County 
National Bank of Worcester, appellant, 
on appeal from Massachusetts Probate 
|Court for Worcester County. For the 
appellant: Newton D,. Baker and Benj. F. 
Fiery. 

No. 479. Hugh W. Grant, Receiver of 
the Struthers Furnace Co., petitioner, v. 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit. For the petitioner: 
James P. Wilson. For the respondent: 
William L. Day and Conrad H. Poppen- 
husen. 

No. 481. Robert H. Lucas, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. A. J. A. Alexander. On writ of 
eertiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 


A list of the cases set for hearing be-; 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
|States during the week of April 8 has 
been prepared in the office pf the Clerk 
of the Court. This list, subject to cahnge 
and correction to conform to the dispo- 
sition of the cases made by the Court 
and the action of counsel, follows: ‘ 

No. 226. Raul Rogerio Gonzalez, by his! 
guardian ad litem Adelaida Gonzalez, peti-| 
tioner, v. the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Manila. On writ of certiorari to the 
Philippine Islands Supreme Court. For the 
petitioner: Howard Thayer Kingsbury and| 
Frederic R. Coudert. 

No. 133. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., 
petitioner, v. Tobe Stapleton, by his statu- 
tory guardian, Marion Stapleton. On writ) 
of certiorari to Kentucky Court of Appeals. | 
For the petitioner: LeWright Browning.| 
For the respondent: George B. Martin. This’ 
case was submitted to the court on printed, 
briefs on January 2, 1929, but on January} 
14 the court ordered that the case be re-: 
stored to the docket for argument. peals for the Sixth Circuit. For the peti- 

No, 225. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co.,!tioner: Attorney General. 
petitioner, v. Marcella Driggers, as admin-| No, 482. Harry H. Weiss, Collector, v. 
istratrix, etc. On writ of certiorari to| J. Harry Wiener, On writ of certiorari to 
South Carolina Supreme Court. For the/the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
petitioner: Thomas W. Davis. This case | Circuit. For the petitioner: Attorney Gen- 
was argued on January 18, 1929, but on’eral. To be argued with No. 483, as one 
January 21 the court ordered that the case! case, 
be restored to the docket for reargument} No. 483. C. F. Routzahn, Collector, v. J. 
on April 8. . .|Harry Wiener. On writ of certiorari to 

No. 601. The People of the State of New 
York, appellants, v. Gamble Latrobe, Jr.,! Circuit. 
|James P. Knowles and William S. Erichs,! General. 
Trustees, etc. Appeal from the Circuit’ No. 482. 
| Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. For; No. 484. 
|the appellants: Hamilton Ward and Robert) Schwimmer. 
P. Beyer. 





For the petitioner: Attorney 
To be argued as one case with 


United States, v. Rosika 
\ On writ of certiorari to the 
For the appellees: Frederick F.| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
; Greenman, Circuit. For the petitioner: Attorney Gen- 
No, 667. William Roschen, appellant, V.' eral. 
Hamilton Ward, Attorney General of the| No. 495. Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line 
| State of New York, Joab H. Banton, District; Ry. Co. et al. v. R. F. Green. On writ of 
| Attorney of New York et al. Appeal from|certiorari to South Carolina Supreme 
the District Court for the Southern Dis-|Court. For the petitioners: S. 
trict of New York. For the appellant: Wal-'F. G. Tompkins and H. O’B. Cooper. For 
ter N. Seligsberg. To be argued as one/the respondents: Horace L. Bomar. 
;case with No. 668. No. 501. Powers-Kennedy 
No. 668. S. S. Kresge Co., appellant, v.|Corporation et al. v. Concrete Mixing & 
Hamilton Ward, Attorney General of the|Conveying Co. On writ of certiorari to 


ond Circuit. For the petitioners: John D. 
Morgan and Alan M. Johnson. 
| respondents: Stephen J. Cox, 


trict Attorney, etc., et al. Appeal from the 
District Court for the Southern District of 
New York. For the appellant: Walter = or a 
Seligsberg. To be argued as one case with, 2S one case with No. 528. 

No. 667. ° | some — Gulf Refining Co. v. Atlantic 
| a ’ —oe . | Mutual Insurance Co. On writ of certiorari 

No. 322. hm A. McKay, appellant, v. Aone 

bea SicTumes, Stuart 3 cenke. L. A_| to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- | 
| Lovett et al. Appeal from Maine Supreme ao For the petitioner: Ira A.| 
| Judicial Court. For the appellant: Paul > ° be < 

|B. Cromelin and Bolitha J. Laws. : mune. kag Te suet &. A. ap: | 
| No. 363. Federal Trade Commission, peti- Maryland Casualty Co. Appeal from Geor-| 


\tioner, v. Alfred Klesner, doing business | *- 
a . mine 4 ” .|gia Supreme Court. For the appellant: 
under the name “Shade Shop,” Hooper & Fitzgerald Hall and John L. Tye. 


Klesner. On writ of certiorari to the; 7 = 
. / fctrict of Co.|.,N0- 524. Maryland Casualty 
|Court of Appeals of the District of Co tomas: we BAHIig R. Jones. 


| ia. F itioner: Attorney Gen-| ,. 9 ees 
jlumbia. For the petitioner torney C tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for | 


eral. « eee 
the Ninth Circuit. F 
No. 416. United States, mac” 


|Peter Claussen, petitioner, v. No. 526. United States v. The John Barth | 


For the 
To be argued 





Co., peti- 


Niels 
Ben- 


ex rel. 
Hon. 


| the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth | 


R. Prince, | 
Contracting ; 


State of New York, Joab H. Banton, Dis-|the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- | 


On writ of cer-| 


the petitioner: | 


compression axis and to the plane upon! jamin M. Day, Commissioner of Immigra- 

which said portions meet.” tion. On writ of certiorari to the Circuit 

Held to Be Inaccurate. ;Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. | 

The claims were rejected by the ex- |For the petitioner: Silas B. Axtell and 
aminer “as inaccurate and failing a a Ellis. ae 

read on the disclosure.” Each of the ap- | Bratt Sooner coma see pant Mohmg 


pealed claims includes “laminations of 
packing material movable relative to! 
each other.” 

The examiner points out that the 
specification does not state that the lay- 
ers of fabric are relatively movable and | 
calls attention to the description on page | 
3 of the specification reading: | 

“The primary and secondary strips 25 | 
and 26 consist of alternate layers of 
rubber 30 and fabric 31, the fabric 31) 
being preferably canvas and the texture | 
thereof being cut on a bias. As shown} 
in Figures 2, 3 and 4, the layers of rub- | 
ber 30 and fabric 31 are diagonally ar- 
ranged and do not extend parallel to any | 
of the outer faces of the strips 25 or 26. | 
The layers of rubber and canvas 30 and 
31 are preferably attached together, as 
by vulcanizing.” 

He asserts that such layers of fabric | 
vulcanized together by means of inter- 
posed layers of rubber cannot be said to 
be movable relative to each other. 

Movement Asserted. 


_ Appellant contends in his brief that 
in his packing the fabric layers do move 
relative to each other and he files a! 
sketch purporting to be an enlargement | 
of Figures 2 and 3 for the purpose of 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Rail- 
way Company. On writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Claims, 
Attorney General. 





For the petitioner: | 


No. 466. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa' with No. 501. 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for April 1, 2, 8, and 4 was printed 
in the issue of March 25. Following is! 
the calendar from those dates to April | 
12, inclusive: | 

April 8, 1929. 
Sarah Adler. 
Herman Adler. i 
Atlantic City Vaudeville Co. | 
14517, Bankers-Pocahontas Coal Co, 
Belle Island Creamery Co. 
16994, Boston American League B.| 


26532, 
26533, 
25017, 
14516, 
12317, 
16995, 
B. Club. 
21272, 
26106, 
18390, 
24221, 
Power ( 
26962, 


Curtis Coal Co. (motion). 

Elkhorn Gas Coal Co. 

40787, Fidelity Storage Corp. 
19978, Franklin Lumber 

a. 

Byron U. Graham. 

19074, Alexander Hamilton Inst. 

23724, Estate of William H. Hotchkiss. 


& | 


1For the petitioner: Attorney 





17862, 23722, Mary B. Hotchkiss. 
26372, Liewellyn W. 





showing that when the packing of Fig- 
ure 2‘is compressed as shown in Fig- | 
ure 38, the layers of packing material | 
have actually moved relative to each 
other. He further offers to set this 
forth in a proposed amendment to the 
specification. We are not satisfied that | 
such an amendment would not embrace | 
new matter. Application drawings are 
not scale drawings and it is not clear 
that Figure 3 was intended to show a: 
relative movement of the fabric layers 
from their position in Figure 2. The 


examiner takes the position that the! 


layers in Figure 3 have been merely dis- 


torted. Appellant contends that the dis- | 


tortion is in the rubber layers 30 only. 


Moreover we do not see that this al-| 


leged relative movement of fabric layers 


adds anything patentable to the claims: 


which originally stood rejected on refer- 
ences. These references show packing 
having alternate layers of fabric and 
rubber vulcanized together. Furthermore 
appellant admits that packing of said 
alternate layers disposed on diagonals is 
meer on page 1 of his specification he 
states: 


“It has long been the practice to pro- | 


vide packing of rectangular cross section 
consisting of alternate layers of rubber 


and fabric vulcanized together, which | 
layers are disposed on diagonals since it | 


is found that such a packing expands 
readily.” 

If the layers are relatively movable in 
appellants’ construction they would ap- 
parently be so movable in the prior art 
construction. 

Appellant requests permission to sub- 
stitute “having” for “being formed of” 
in claims 16 to 20. We must refuse this 
request in view of our holding above 
that this structure is not warranted by 
the disclosure. Moreover, this proposed 
amendment would still leave it indefinite 


8986, Joy Floral Co. show 


(order to 


| cause). 


25022, Chauncey L. Landon. 
24018, 21577, Maryland Jockey Club of 


| Baltimore. 


25106, Mattawan Shirt Co., Ine. 
25399, Maytag Co. 

25097, John McCormick. 

25479, Morris Metcalf. 

9799, Pantages Theater Co, 
20675, Pepsin Syrup Co. 

20855, Piney Fork Coal Co. 
23725, 175 
16101, 2 3, Roderick Potter. 
18753, Scottsdale Coal & Coke Co. 
18767, 28663, St. Louis Bridge Co. 
16285, 26446, Shipowners & Merchants 


11, Estate of Eleanor H. Potter. | 


Jones. | 


Company and U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty} 
Co. On writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 
General. 

Concrete Mixing & Conveying ' 
Co. v. R. C. Storrie & Co. On writ of cer- 


No. 


528. 


the Ninth Circuit. For the petitioner: Lynn | 
A. Williams, Clifford C. Bradbury and Al- | 
bert G. McCaleb. To be ar 


15018, First National Bank (motion), 
14984, Flannery Bold Co. (motion), 
19483, J. Rogers Flannery & Co. (mo-! 
tion). j 
27452, 
30293, 
20669, 
20650, 
20905, 
10430, 
21235, 
20699, 
8699, 
(motion). 
16629, Roger J. Maynes Co. et al. 
25000, Midland Valley R. R. Co. 
16413, Mutual Cotton Mill Co, 
26658, New Bradford Oil Co. 
25386, North American Dye Corp, } 
28992, Estate of William O’Brien. 
28301, Oswego Falls Corp. | 
12329, Hans Pederson (motion). 
12328, Marie Pederson (motion). 
7218, Richmond Belt Railroad Co. (mo- | 
tion). 
36291, Sentinel Realty Co. 
15479, Mary J. Sexton (motion). 
14601, Skaneateles Paper Co. 
22717, Southern Tire & Rubber Co. 
17190, Vandium Metals Co. (motion). 
20810, C. C. Watson. 
24499, Henry P. Werner (motion). 
30448, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. 
April 10, 1929. 
Akron Union Passenger Depot 


Estate of W. H. Gray. 
Guerin Mills, Ine. 
Hammel & Downing Co. 
S. A. Hanlin. 
Harris-Burke Co. 

J. L. Harris (motion), 
James L. Karrick. 

R. H. Laverie & Sons. | 
8701, Estate of Jacob L. Loose 


(motion). | 


15968, 
Ce. 

42468, 

30922, 


30563, 


J. W. Anderson. 

Bank of Bishop & Co. Ltd. 
Frederick C. Barton. 

29565, Estate of Sydney J. Besthoff. 
30847, Cedar Heights Land Co. 


|tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for | trave 


gued as one case vice is clearly and concisely given in| 
ithe examiner’s statement and need not 


| pany as the present application. 


| 


| notch 


Packing 


Examiner Reversed 
In Denial of Claims 


For Grinding Machine 


Prior Art Held Not to Sug- 
gest How Basic Refer- 
ences Might Be 
Modified. 


Ex Parte JAMES N. HEALD AND Ray D. 
HUBBELL. APPEAL No. 846, BOARD OF 
APPEALS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1705114 was issued March 
12, 1929, to James N. Heald and Ray D. 
Hubbell for a Grinding Machine, on ap- 
plication No. 703097, filed March 31, 
1924. 

Claims 6 to 9, covering a grinding ma- | 
ichine and means for increasing the travel | 
|of the reciprocating carriage to carry | 
|the grinder past the dressing tool when 
| desired, and including means for auto- 
jmatically reestablishing the normal re- 
|ciprocating working traverse, were al- | 
|lowed over the examiner’s rejection, in | 
view of the fact that the prior art did | 
not suggest in what manner the basic 
'references might be modified to produce | 
}appellants’ claimed structure. 

George H. Kennedy, ir., for applicant. 
Representative Claim Shown. 


| The full text of the decision of the 
{Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- | 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
!ner and Ruckman) follows: 

This is an appeal from the rejection of | 
claims 6, 7, 8 and 9, of which claim 6 
is representative and reads as follows: 

“6. In a grinding machine, a grinding 
; wheel, adjustable means for procuring 
|limited reciprocatory working traverse 
between said-wheel and the work to be 
ground in the norma! operation of said 
machine, a grinding wheel dresser, means 
operable without destroying the adjust- 
ment of said adjustable means to increase 
the relative movement, in one direction, 
between said wheel and said work, there- | 
iby to subject said wheel, when desired, 
to the action of said dresser, and means 
brought into action after said increased 
{movement for automatically reestablish- 
ing said limited reciprocatory working 
traverse.” 

The references relied upon are: Mc- 
Donough, 1497574, June 10, 1924; Mor- 
gan, 1535331, April 28, 1925; Conrad- 
son et al., 1534302, April 21, 1925; 
Bloxam (Br.), 205136, October 9, 1923; 
Marks (Br.), 200853, July 18, 1923; 
Greenfield Tab and Die Corp. (Fr.), 
546824, September 4, 1922. 

The invention relates to a grinding 
machine and particularly to the means 
for increasing the travel of the recipro- 








|cating carriage to carry the grinder past 





the dressing tool when desired, and in- 


{cludes means for automatically reestab- 


| lishing the normal reciprocating working 
rse. 

Relates to Table Control. 
The construction of appellants’ 


de- | 


| 


'be repeated here. 


| Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals |) 


| grinding machines, and contemplates cer- 


The specification, on page 1 of the ap- 
plication, states: 
“The present invention relates to 
tain improvements and refinements in 
the reciprocatory table control mecha- 
nism disclosed in the copending applica- 
tion of Drake and Guild, Serial No. 
685577, filed January 11, 1924, the prin- 
cipal object herein being to make the 


; wheel dressing and truing operation in a 


grinding machine wholly automatic from 
start to finish, once said operation has 
been inaugurated by the machine 
operator.” 

The application No. 685577 of Drake 
and Giuld, referred to above, matured 


|into patent No. 1603667 on October 19, 


1926, and is assigned to the same com- 
The 


| construction of appellants’ device is quite 


similar to that of Drake and Guild ex- 


| cept that in the latter device it was nec- 


essary for the operator to push the 
latch lever 31 to the right to engage 
33 with boss 34 thereby holding 


Co. (motion). 
(order to show 


41254, 
22112, 
cause). 
30903, 
26882, 
25435, 
Inc. 
42798, 


Planters Supply 
Pulaski Oil Co. 


Riggs National Bank. 
M. F. Rose. 
John W. Ryan English Shops 


Severin Hotel Co. (order to show 


|} cause). 


30199, 
30907, 
28719, 
24172, 


25329, 


Silver Iron & Steel Co, 

Sioux City Bridge Co. 

E. L. Smith Oil Co. Ine. (motion). 
Southeastern Express Co. 


Standard Sanitary Pottery Co. 


| 20° positively 


| the operator restoring these parts 
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ee 


Material 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COM MEN 


On ty Ars PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 


T BY THE UNrTep States Daly 


Grinding Machines 


Index and Digest 


Of Latest Federa 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
. Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


-’ Patents 

PATENTS: Patentability: Packing Material—Where claims 16 to 23 cov- 

ered packing material consisting of layers of fabric vulcanized to inter- 
posed layers of rubber, and appellants contend that this construction per- 
mitted relative movement between the fabric layers, held: Claims antici- 
pated by prior patent showing alternate layers of fabric and rubber but 
containing no reference to this relative movement. 
parte Lamb et al. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index 
Page 246, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 1, -1929, 


tral portion, held: 


Patent 1706906.—Ex parte Tucker. 


1 Court Decisions 


Patent 1706031—Ex 


versely cupped front and rear ends and a central body portion of dia- 
mond form, and depending for patentable novelty on the diamond shaped cen- 
Patentable, since in a well-developed art patentability 
may consist of a slight difference in structure or curvature. 


Claims 1 to 3, 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office). 


—Yearly Index Page 246, Col. 7 (Volume IV). April 1, 1929. 


—Claims 6 to 9, relating to a grinding machine and particularly to 
means for increasing the travel of the reciprocating carriage to carry the 
grinder past the dressing tool when desired, and including means for auto- 


matically reestablishing the normal 


reciprocating working traverse, held: 


Patentable over basic references taken in connection with prior art which 
was not adapted to modify the references to embody the claimed structure. 


Patent 1705114—Ex parte Heald et al. 


Office).—Yearly Index Page 246, Col. 


blocks 11 and 28 in predetermined rela- 
tion. , 
Appellants have added _ thereto the 
spring 29 carrying the lug 30 for holding 
the block 11 from moving to the left 
with the table until the latch member 
engages the block 11 
thereby doing away with the necessity S 
y 
hand. This automatic reestablishing 
means is recited at the end of each of 


| the appealed claims. In claim 6 it reads 
| “means brought into action after said 


increased ‘movement for automatically 
reestablishing said limited reciprocatory 
working traverse.” 

Appealed Claims Broader. 

It is noted that the examiner has al- 
lowed six claims which include the 
above automatic restoring means in com- 
binations that recite the members 7 and 
8 as “stops.” Appellants contend that 
they should not be limited to the use of 
stops and have drawn the appealed 
claims of broader scope by using the 
term “means.” They further contend 
that the appealed claims are drawn to 
the novel combinatioa embodying their 
improvement, that they are equally 
patentable with the allowed claims and 
merely omit certain unnecessary limita- 
tions of the latter. 

The examiner has rejected the'claims 
on certain combinations and modifica- 
tions of the references. 

The examiner holds that if the device 
of the Morgan patent is provided with 
another stop at the extreme left cor- 
responding to the stop 86 of the Marks 
British patent and the third stop is 
made a reversing stop instead of a lim- 
iting stop in view of McDonough, it would 
meet the appealed claims. 

Examiner Is Reversed. 

In Morgan the dressing point 72 is 

carried by the swinging arm 67 which 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent 
4 (Volume IV). April 1, 1929. 


is thrown down and clamped to the table 
during the dressing operation. Appar- 
ently it must be moved out of the way 
before the carriage can resume its 
normal working stroke. This requires 
the intervention of the operator and is 
not accomplished automatically as called 
for in the claims. 


The examiner refers to Conradson as} 


operating in “substantially the same 
Way as does te British patent to 
Marks.” We do not find in Conradson 
or in McDonough a fair anticipation 
; Of the appealed claims, nor do we think 
| they could be modified or combined with 
; the other art cited to embody the struc- 
ture of the appealed claims without in- 
vention. 

The decision of the examiner 
versed, 


November 27, 1928. 


| Change in World Court 
Opposed by Mr. Johnson 


is re- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to withdraw from the Court, would be 
met with such a storm of protest all 


' 
| 


Patent Is Awarded 
On Trolling Spoon 
Having Novel Shape 


Slight Difference in Structure 
In Well-developed Art 


Said to BeB an Im- 
provement. 


Ex Parte FRANK S. TUCKER. APPEAL 


No. 1895, Boarp oF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1706906 was issued March 
26, 1929, to Frank S. Tucker for a Troll- 
ing Spoon, on application No. 712951, 
filed May 13, 1924. 
| A trolling spoon having reversely 
|cupped front and rear ends and a 
diamond shaped central portion was 
[held patentable over the prior art which 
| failed to show the diamond shaped cen- 
jtral portion, the Board stating that in 
ja well developed art any improvement ; 
may consist of a slight difference in 
streture of curvature. The examiner’s 
, rejection of the three claims in the case 
was reversed. , 





Two Claims Not Considered. 

| Two additional claims presented were 
not considered for th? reasons given in 
ex parte Moore, 1923, C, D. 13. 

Royce A. Ruess for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Ruck- 
‘man and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from the three claims 

in the case. Claim 1 is representative, 
;and reads as follows: 
“1, In a trolling spoon, a substantially 
lovaloid body having its front and rear 
end portions of reversely related con- 
cavo-convex cross-section and conjointly 
‘defining a substantially diamond shape 
appearing plane central portion, the side 
edges of the body being of ogee config- 
uration and the front end being of 
greater width than the rear end.” 

The references relied upon are: Breid- 
enstein, No. 728360, May 19, 1903; Selig, 
No. 1115743, November 3, 1914; Me- 
Mahon, No. 1136475, April 20, 1915; 
| Reekers, No. 1471280, October 16, 1923. 

Appellant’s alleged invention is a troll- 
ing spoon having reversely cupped front 
{and rear ends and a central body portion 
of diamond form. 

The examiner admits that the refer- 
ences do not show the diamond-shaped 
‘central portion, but holds that this is 
|not a patentable difference. In this well- 


over the world and particularly from | 


our own organizations which are con- 
stantly seeking to take us into Europe, 
that withdrawal as a practical matter 
| would be utterly impossible.” 

By not being a part of the League of 
Nations Court, said the Senator, the 
United States has retained “our inde- 
pendent role in which, and only in which 
we can do the good that all of us wish 
to do.” 


The full text of Senator John- 
; son's statement will be published in 
the issue of April 2 


developed art any improvement must con- 
sist of a slight difference in structure or 
‘curvature. Appellant contends that his 
construction produces a distinctly differ- 
jent movement of the spoon in water from 
that of the references. Appellant’s con- 
tention appears to be well founded, in 
view of the numerous affiidavits of record, 

We must decline to consider two addi- 
tional claims presented in appellant’s 
|brief, for reasons fully set forth in the 
|Commissioner’s decision in Ex. parte 
Moore, 1923 C. D. 13. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, 





And The Suleas Took Sugar 
Instead of Gold! 


| Tugboat Co. 

17510, Margaret H. Streit. 

17512, Raymond E. Streit. 

22734, Strong Pub. Co. 

28661, Terminal Ry. Assn. of St. Louis. 

28682, 18766, Tunnel 
Louis. 

19601, 34193, B. Estes Vaughn. | 

April 9, 1929. 

21628, 32420, 40279, 
Paint Co. 
14400, Cash Register Dealers Assn. 
3350, Central Wisconsin Creamery Co. 
| (motion). 
20811, N. Carl Cheesman (motion). 
13747, 13562, 13563, Chicago, Rock Is- 
jland & Pacific Rallway Co. (motion). 
12840, Century Music Pub. Co. 
17552, Emily Allen Elfreth (motion). 
42074, Emahizer-Spielman Furn. Co. 
28918, Egyptian Powder Co, 
|} 11840, Marshall Field (motion). 
16019, Estate of E. Golden Filer (mo- 
| tion). 
; 21163, Estate of Enoch Filer. 
15478, Frank Filer (motion). 


| 30367, Dillon Supply Co. 
42460, Eagle Pass & Piedras 
|Bridge Co. (motion). 
30891, Henry Edson, Inc. 
‘1! 11313, Chas. A. Ferguson. 
Railroad of St.| 39546. Gaffney Mfg. Co. 
42797, Goldmeyer & Arnold Inc. 
to show cause). 
42237, Herbert Hirschman. 
30937, Estate of Frank Grossbard (mo- 
tion). 
27973, 
tion). 
42181, 
|}cause). 
30599, 
30600, 
42311, 
42774, 
to show 
16728, 
40664, 
40663, 
30129, 
26118, 
19009, 
30569, 
17826, 
42436, 
30944, 
19515, 
42157, 
tion). 
42582, Ohio RBidg. Co. (motion), 
42814, Wm. R. Palmer (order to show 
cause). 


20856, 
| Chemical 


American 


G. A. Horkan (order to show 
Jos. Milton Howe. 

Mrs. Jos. Milton Howe. 
Hudson Wire Co. (motion). 
Ind. Fibre Products Co. 
cause). 

Johnston & Murphy. 

Paul J. Keck (motion). 
Estelle 8. Keck (motion). 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 

John B. Lewis. 

Libbey Glass Mfg. Co. 
Lindlahr Sanitarium Inc. 
Lyon Non-Skid Co. 

Wm. H. Lyon (motion). 
Thos. E. McKenna. 

Marie McLean. 

Miss. Valley Life Ins. Co. 


(order 


whether the “laminations of packing ma- 
terial” referred to were the rubber lay- | 
ers 30, the fabric layers 31, or both. 
The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 
Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149. 





(mo- 











Negras | 


(order | 


Estate of Godfrey Holterhoff (mo- | 


30745, Jos. J. Stone & Co. 


Julius Tanner (order to show 
War Eagle Coal Co. 
2, Mrs. A. J. Wise. 
, A. J. Wise. 
Woodmar Realty Co, 
, M. H. Wurtz-Dundas, 
30980, Carl H. Zinn. 
April 11, 1929. 
Atlas Steamship Co. 
Ashtabula County Bldg. & 


18609, 
12387, 
ings Co. 
22244, Bernstein-Lehmann 
Service, Inc. 
29334, F. W. Brenckle, 
21936, Edwin A. Buck. 
29721, Estate of Levi S. Clough. 
24976, Coneva Coal Corp. 
21777, James H. Cowan. 
20093, W. C. Cundiff 
cause). 
21353, 
21804, 
22039, 
21278, 
27826, 
21917, 
21633, 
28694, 
28699, 
27827, 
25618, 
21766, 


Sav- 


Detective 


(order to show 
First State Bank of Kirkhead. 
Philetus W. Gates, 
Edward Hines. 
M. J. Holland. 
Harry Kahn. 
Harry R. Mitchell. 
Samuel E, Mullholland. 
B. S. Pearsall Butter Co. 
Richmond Cold Storage Co. 
Meyer Stern. 
W. A. Taylor. 
Paul E, Ussher. 
April 12, 1929. 
13399, Nichols Contracting Co. (motion). 











Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Atchison, 


February 


1929 
11,435,445 
2,945,948 
15,655,332 
2,161,490 
3,127,519 
4,755,183 
10,873,200 
4,782,132 
1,415,857 
689 
8,863,586 
8,509,041 
9,391.86 

69.5 


Freight revenue ...cescsecs 
Passenger revenue .....e++ 
OGG) OUOP. FOV. s<cccccecce 
Maintenance of way .....- 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other . 
Net from railroad . 

Taxes i 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents ......cccee 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ....ccsess 


j 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Two Months February Two Months 

1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
23,122,494 20,872,050 8,562,504 6,966,010 16,865,062 13,985,355 
5,976,703 6,088,146 380,582 425,841 834,694 950,198 
31,740,725 29,396,378 9,225,145 7,695,817 18,261,601 15,552,502 
3,824,535 4,187,758 1,294,892 1,152,060 2,363,463 2,369,778 
6,544,469 6,676,954 1,733,928 1,593,071 3,521,052 3,177,513 
9,889,802 9,466,867 2,235,165 2,169,788 4,531,558 4,403,111 
22,009,525 21,928,259 5,632,198 5,267,839 11,173,569 10,705,953 
9,731,200 7,468,119 8,592,947 2,427,978 7,088,032 4,846,549 | 
2,546,900 2,478,921 800,000 800,000 1,600,000 1,600,000 | 

2,441 3,154 | 972 283 1,151 765 

6,881,859 4,986,044 2,791,975 1,627,695 5,486,881 3,245,784 
7,090,458 5,038,418 3,088,752 1,864,071 5,999,391 3,648,654 

9,391.86 9,423.88 2,240.23 2,241.57 2,241.57 


2,240.23 
69.3 74.6 61.1 68.5 61.2 68.8 


1928 

10,450,312 
2,968,123 
14,619,207 
2,224,802 
3,283,464 
4,550,458 
10,802,177 
3,817,030 
1,246,604 
2,047 
2,568,379 
2,590,707 
9,423.87 

73.9 


192 


8,629,295 


2,524,811 


Union Pacific R. R. Co. 
February Two Months 
9 1928 1929 1928 
6,399,314 13,755,840 12,809,179 
965,021 2,074,356 2,096,978 
7,987,222 17,205,265 16,168,842 
569,681 1,813,077 1,219,049 
1,760,418 3,763,657 3,613,121 
2,266,830 5,122,476 4,717,988 
5,201,964 11,460,082 10,786,301 
2,785,258 5,745,183 5,382,541 
665,743 1,448,675 1,331.511 
569 §21 6R6 
2,118,946 4,295,987 4,050,344 
1,924,991 4,075,933 3,669,336 
3,711.58 3,765.14 3,711.58 
65.1 66.6, 66.7 


6,993,774 
951,976 


632,157 
1,846,205 


5,629,053 
3,000,242 
724,084 
235 
2,275,923 
2,163,003 
3,765.14 
65.2 


Dawn inthe desert. A caravan of 
camels laden with heavy sacks, mov- 
ing out under the urge of dusky 
drivers. The little town of Askar- 
Mokram was dispatching a part of 
its year’s tribute to the Sultan. 

This potentate could have called 
for gold, but he preferred to have his 
tribute ina commodity which to him 
was more desirable than gold—pure 
white sugar. The town of Askar- 
Mokram in theeleventhcentury had 
gained a widespread fame for making 
sugar of the finest quality known in 
those days. 

From being a delicacy enjoyed by 
the rich, a few centuries ago, sugar 
has becomea prime necessity which, 
because of its cheapness under mod- 
ern methods of manufacture, can be 
bought by the masses in all civilized 
countries. Especially in lands of 
tem perate climate such as the United 
States is sugar one of the basic nec- 


DAHLBERG SUGAR 


THE, SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


essaries among foods. It is high in 
heat-and-energy-producing value, is 
almost com pletely Be and can 
be easily transported and stored for 
long periods without loss. 
Sugar requires little effort to di- 
estandis almost immediately trans- 
Frmed into bodily energy. This is 
why many athletes eat candy before 
undergoing their hardest tests; why 
polar expeditions carry a pound of 
candy per week for each man; why 
the army ration is high in sweets. 
For these reasons and others, the 
maintenance of an adequate sugar 
wp? under all conditions is a mat- 
ter of great importance to all civil- 
ized nations. The undersigned 
companies are devoted to the build- 
ing up of a larger sugar industry 
within the continental United States. 
An illustrated booklet, giving facts 
of interest concerning their develop- 
ment, will be sent upon request. 


CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 





Avutnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusiisHen WrirHovut ComMMENT 


Canadian Demand for 23 Kinds of Goods 7 


uiries for American Products 


Noted in Ing 


> Cotton Gins, Airplane Instruments and Motion Pictures 
Are Among Articles Wanted in Many Nations. 


‘ 

Twenty-three classes of United States 
goods have been the subjects of recent 
inquiries by prospective purchasers in 
Canada, the Departmént of Commerce 
stated March 30 in its weekly list of 
trade opportunities for American prod- 
ucts. 

Following is the statement in full text: 

American fads have so found their 
way in to the far corners of the world 
as to cause a growing demand upon} 
American exporters for such products as 
cotton gins, airplane instruments, farm 
lighting sets, movietone pictures, theater 
organs, trouser buttons, hat-cleaning 
machines and many other articles. 

Inquiries reaching the Department 
from foreign merchants who are anxious 
to procure these products include those 
from Estonia, Ireland, Greece, Japan, 
Poland, Argentina, Ethiopia, Fiji Is- 
lands, South Africa, Scotland, and many 
other countries, 1 

Information on the many foreign mar- 

¢ket openings is available to firms and 
individuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, cen- 
trally located throughout the United 
States. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and | 
agent. 

Purchasers. 

Argentina—37381, eggs, graded, white 
fresh; *37426, hardware, builders’; 
*37426, lumber; *37426, sanitary equip- 
ment. 

Austria—37333, bottles, milk, paper; 
*37373, canned fruit, fish and vegetables; 
*37373, fruit, dried; 37412, paraffin; 
87445, paraffin; 37412, rosin and turpen- 
tine; 37445, rosin and turpentine; *37345, 
sheep lining leather, bark tanned. 

Azores—37462, maizena manufactur- 
ing machinery. 

Belgium—3743, cotton fabfic, un- 
bleached; 37488, clothing, second hand; 
37463, slate-working machinery; 37444, 
tar, pine, in lots of 10 tons. ‘ 

Brazil—37379, chickens, pure breed; 
37461, cotton gins, with condenser and 
feeder. 

British Guiana—37476, hosiery, cot- 
ton, and rayon, men’s and women’s; 
37476, undershirts, cotton (singlets). 

Canada.—*37386, breakfast foods, ce- | 
real; 37310, buttons, trouser, paper 
mache, and steel buckles for men’s 
knickers; *37453, canned peaches, grape- 
fruit, shrimp, etc.; 37430, cotton khaki| 
piece goods; 37429, cotton piece goods, 
printed; 37310, cotton piece goods, tan 
colored; 37486, excelsior manufacturing | 
machinery; *37386, flour, pastry, in! 
packages; 37369, gasoline, kerosene, | 
and lubricating oils and greases; *37312, 
goggles, industrial and aviation; *37449, 
household electrical appliances; *37407, 
instruments, airplane; 37418, insulators, 
porcelain, for oil burner attachments: | 
*37420, lighting fixtures; *37378, light- 
ing sets, farm; *37450, motion picture, 
movietone, and theater equipment; 
*37490, organ, church and _ theater; 
*37446, plumbing supplies; 37451, radio 
parts and accessories; 37475, rayon, 
white, garneted; *37472, surgical instru- 
ments and laboratory apparatus and | 
struments; *37420, toasters for grills, | 
electric; *37441, toilet preparations and | 
pharmaceuticals. j 


Canary Islands—37470, automobile ac- 
cessories; 37470, tires and tubes, auto- 
mobile. 

China—*37481, agricultural machin- 
ery; *37481, automobiles and trucks; 
*37481, flour milling machinery; *37428, 
furs, otter skin, beaver, muskrat and 
dyed rabbit skin; *37481, grain and seed 
cleaning machines, and shelling machines 
for corn and rice; *37481, iron and steel 
construction materials, such as bars and 
window frames; *37481, railway machin- 
ery and equipment; *37481, roadmaking 
machinery; *37481, tools and tool ma- 
chines, 

Colombia — 37387, coffee classifier, 
husker and polisher, electrically driven. 

Czechoslovakia — 37350, hardware, 
household, including cooking utensils, and 
kitchen utensils. 

Denmark — *37491, archers’ outfits; 
*37447, toilet preparations; *37447, tooth 
paste; 37447, tracing cloth. 

Egypt—*37399, automobile accessories; 
*37479, automobile accessories and parts, 
low priced; *37399, canned foods; *37380, 
canned fruit, sardines, salmon, and vege- 
tables; *37380, casein; *37380, corks, 
crown; *37375, fish (smoked herring andj; 
codfish); *37375, flour, hard winter; 
*37399, gasoline, and lubricating oils; 
*37380, glycerine and petrolatum; 37336, 
hat-cleaning machines, automatic; *37399, | 

@paint products; 37448, petrolatum and! 
glycerine; *37408, starch and glucose; 

*37409, sulphur, refined; *37479, tools, 

agricultural; *87479, tractors. 

England—37469, pulp and paper mak- 
ing materials; 37469, rosin; *37368, 
slate, roofing. 

" Esthonia—*37330, heels and soles, rub- 
er. 

Ethiopia—37464, sewing and pleating 
machines for tailoring, 

Fiji Islands—37468, cannery machinery 
for pineapples, especially can making 
machinery, and screw press and filters 
for recovering pineapple juice. 

France—37371, leaf tobacco, all types 
for smoking and cigarettes, 

Gilbraltar—37473, office furniture and 

equipment. 
: Germany—37439, automobile brake 
lining and gaskets; 37480, automobile 
jacks, hydraulic, bumpers, speedometers, 
and gasoline gauges; 37466, bathtubs, 
enameled; . *87374, breakfast foods; 
873867, cigar-wrapping machine using 
transparent wrappers; 387442, cobalt 
oxidies; 37485, hosiery forms and dyeing 
machines; 37466, saws, motor driven, for 
felling trees; 37411, uranium oxide, and 
uranium oxide yellow; *37459, vanadium 
ore. 

Greece — 37467, nail-manufacturing 
machinery; 37467, wire forming, cutting 
and straightening machinery, especially 
machinery for drawing wire from pig 
iron. 

India—387410, bicarbonate of soda, bi- 
chromate of potash and epsom salt. 

Treland—-*37432, haberdashery (men’s 
hats); *37432, hosiery, cotton, men’s, 
women’s and children’s, 


. Italy—*37460, box calf, black and 
colored calf chamois, cow, black and var- 
“@>nished, chexreaux colored, moutons and 
goats Tor linings and reptiles; *37460, 
furs; *37481, oilcloth, table; *87338, 
textile fibers manufacturing machinery. 

Japan ~37484, steel plate cuttings, new 
and old. 


Java—37349, locks and fasteners for 
trunks and leather goods, 

Mexico — 37465, cannery machinery 
equipment, for fish canning; 37337, 
cedar wood for lead pencils; 87387, lead 
pencil manufacturing machinery and 











fi 


| tractors; 37346, upper leather, calf, goat, 


Are Presentep Heretn, Berna 
BY THe Unitep States DatLy 


equipment; 37378, yarn, cotton, blue, | 
gray and gray-black, for the manufac- 
ture of denims. 
Norway—*37353, tools, hand. 
Poland, *37367, asbestos 
*37367, belting transmission; 
tubing. 
Switzerland — *37489, 
portable and stationary. 
South Africa.—*37474, dental chemi- 
cals; *37474, electrodental equipment; 
*37355, fruit sizing and grading machin- | 
ery; 37433, suiting, cottonade, for men’s 
pants; *37474, surgical and dental in- 
struments, and hospital and dental 
equipment and supplies, 
Straits Settlements.—*37443, 
cines, prepared. 
Sweden.—*37389, coffee; *37348, cor- | 
rugated sheets; 37340; hickory tool | 
handles. 
Switzerland. — 37377, kitchen appli- | 


products; | 
*37367, | 


phonographs, | 





medi- | 


| ances, electrical. 


Venezuela.—37365, radium, pur.e 
Wales. — *37372, canned tomatoes, 
fruit, corned beef, and condensed milk; | 
*37372, fruit, dried (apricots, plums and 
pears); 37364, metal scrap, nonferrous, 
residue, drosses or borings, containing 
copper, lead, tin or zinc; *37482, scrap, 
iron and steel; *37483, scrap, iron and 
steel. | 
Agents. 
Argentina—37384, confectionery (choc- | 
olate bars, with and without nuts) ; 37385, | 
eggs, graded, white, fresh. 
Austria.—37402, automobile accessory | 
specialties; 37358, garnet paper and cloth; 
37438, road-building machinery; 37438, 


and kid, black and colors; 37319, X-ray | 
films and plates. 

Barbados—37383, cornmeal. 

Belgium—37415, borax, cyanamide, re- 
fined sulphur, lead sulphate, carbon black 
and lamp black; 37454, cottonseed oil 
cakes. 

Brazil — 37322, cotton piece goods, 
printed; 37322, wool cloth for women’s 
wear. 

Canada—37398, automobile accessor- 
ies; 37422, butchers’ and grocers’ appli- | 
ances; 37395, canned foods; 37393, can- | 
ned fruit; 37414, citric acid and tartaric | 
acids in bulk, and cream of tartar (pre- 
pared) in packages and in bulk; 37421, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jcontrols, thermostat, for fuel burning | 


furnaces; 37325, cotton broadcloths, | 
denims, voiles, and fancy print goods; | 
37354, fire arm specialties, patented; | 


| 37393, fruit, dried; 37394, fruit, dried; 


37395, fruit, dried; 37391, grocery spe- | 
cialties; 87324, haberdashery; 37424, 
hair dressing parlor equipment, electric; 
37326, hosiery, cotton and rayon, men’s; 
37422, hotel electric appliances, coffee | 
grinders, and meat choppers; 37452, 
radio sets and loud speakers; 37395, 
rice; 37416, rosin; 37318, shoes, canvas, 
rubber-soled; 37323, silk novelty goods, | 
printed; 37392, sirup, glucose; 37317, | 
smokers novelties; 37318, sport wear; 
37318, sporting goods; 37300, tools 
(auger bits); 37324, underwear, athletic; 
37326, underwear, nainsook and balbreg- 
gan, men’s and women’s, cheap cotton | 
underwear; 37324, wearing apparel 
novelties, women’s. 


China.—37359, canned fruit, milk, | 
soup, Jams, asparagus, and other vegeta- 
bles; 37359, doors; 37359, hardward, 
builders’, and hand tools; 36359, plumb- 
ing accessories; 37359, surgical dress- 
ings, antiseptic lotions, and beauty spe- 
cialties, 

Colombia.—37355, cotton piece goods; 
37355, haberdashery; 37355, hardware, 
builders’, and hand tools; 37355, sanitary 
appliances; 387355, shoes; 37355, silk 
goods; 37355, underwear. 

Czechoslovakia.—37397, canned peaches, 
pineapples, pears, fruit salad, condensed 
milk, malted milk, crabs, shrimp and lob- 
ster; 37401, cigar lighters for automo- 
biles; 37397, fruit (bananas); 37397, 
fruit, dried (apricots); 387328, rayon 
piece goods; 47544, upper leather, and 
chamois leather for gloves. 

Denmark—37320, cotton 
37320, haberdashery. 


Dominican Republic — 37551, corru- 
gated and plain galvanized sheetings, 
and nails; 37351, lumber for building 
purposes; 37351, paints, oil, water and 
roof paints; 37351, screws, wood; 37351, 
tile, cement, gypsum products, etc.; 
37351, wall and insulating board; 37351, 
wire and barbed wire. 

Egypt—37436, canned sardines; 37363, 
pipes, cast iron; 37362, pipes, cast iron, 
for sanitary installation and water sys- 
tem. 

England—37352, hardware, builders’ 
and hand tools; 37334, wall and insulat- 
ing board; 37552, woodworking lathes 
for workships. 

Estonia—37427, automobile accessories 
and parts for all makes of automobiles. 

Finland.—37437, bags, jute, second- 
hand; 37396, fruit; 37396, groceries. 

France.—37339, sewing machines, in- 
dustrial; 87331, tires (inner tubes) 
scrap. 

Germany—37405, automobile accesso- 
ries and parts; 37406, automobile tire re- 
pair outfits, springs, and electric horns; 
37366, board, insuiating; 37355, building 
materials, including insulating materials 
for walls, roofs, and basements; 37417, 
drugs and toilet preparations; 37390, 
fruit; 37390, fruit, dried; 37316, house- 
hold electrical appliances; 37405, motor 
cycle chains; 37333, overshoes, rubber; 
37345, walnut, poplar, and Douglas fir. 

Greece—37361, airplanes and_ sea- 
planes, and airplane meters, military; 
37458, canned salmon, sardines, and 
lobster; 387509, cards, playing; 37361, 





sail cloth; 


jdredges, port, river and swamp, oil or 


steam operated; 37361, gas masks, mili- 
tary, good quality; 37471, kid, goat, and 
calf upper leather for shoes; 37361, 
plows, sowing machines, threshing ma- 
chines, etc., oil and steam operated; 
37471, polishes, shoe; 37457, rice; 37458, 
rice, 

Guatemala—37321, underwear, athle- 
tic, cotton, 2-piece and union suits, men’s 
and women’s rayon underwear. 

Honduras—37315, phonographs. 

India—37440, automobile and truck 
spare parts; 37314, refrigerators or 
small ice-making plants, hand power, 

TIraq—37327, hosiery, cotton and rayon, 
men’s and children’s; 37311, jewelry, such 
as rings, bracelets, watch chains, and 
cigarette cases; 37311, optical goods, 
such as binoculars, goggles, spectacles, 
lenses, and instruments and accessories; 
37311, radio sets, parts, and accessories; 
37327, remnants; 37311, watches, clocks, | 
and alarm time pieces. 

Italy—37403, automobile accessories; 
87418, nitrocellulose solvents, varnish 
amyl acetate, butyl acetate, amyl alco- 
hol, tricresyl phosphate, acetone, butyl 
alcohol, etc.; 37425, radio supplies; 
37403, trucks. : 

Java—37436, cotton voiles, printed, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
1. been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Government, 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
grouping related activi- 


Congress provides for 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


News of Markets Is Distributed to Farmers 
By Radio Daily Through Federal Service 


Topic 40—Physical Science 
Fifty-fifth Article—Market News by Radio 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By J. Clyde Marquis, 


Director of Economic Information, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


R 


market. 


products. 


Almost all of the broadcast market reports now 
handled by radio stations come from the offices of the 
Federal Market News System which are connected by 
leased telegraph wires reaching from Boston in the 
East, through the principal market centers to San 
Francisco in the West, San Antonio in the South and 


Minneapolis in the Northwest. 
* * ” 


Information is exchanged between the principal mar- 


kets over the leased wire, and as 


prepares its report during the day, they are furnished 
to broadcasting stations as promptly as the schedules 
of the stations can put the information on the air. 


This service developed without Federal or State. leg- 
islation or specific control up to the time the Federal 
Radio Commission was created. It furnishes an out- 
standing example of the development of a service to 
a very successful extent, almost entirely without special 
legiglation except that market reports are made pos- 
sible by the Federal appropriation for market news 
supplemented by State aid in a few markets. 


s* * * 


A 


offices where they might be read 


traders. 


While telegraphic code was still being used, the 
market news workers in the Department of Agricul- 
ture gaw the possibilities of this new agency and 
brought to the attention of the very first broadcasting 
stations the value of market news for farmers. The 
first steps in broadcasting the voice soon followed and 
again market news was one of the first subjects of- 


fered for broadcasting. | ie 


ADIO has provided the final link in the chain 
of agencies that connects the farmer with his 
It makes reports on market changes 
available everywhere to farmers as promptly 
as the traders formerly had the information in the larger 
centers of trade. It has wiped out the handicap of time 
in getting information which farmers formerly suf- 
fered in comparison with those who purchased their 


story of the development of this service is one of 
the romances of the combination of modern science 
and business. The first experiments in broadcasting 
market news was in 1920 when messages were sent out 
in telegraphic code and a few radio amateurs took 
down the reports and posted them in banks and post 


been refused a facility of any station in a region which 
could be served effectively. 


There has been no development in the use of Gov- 
ernment-owned stations, although in the beginning the 


Navy stations at Arlington and at Great Lake Sta- 


tion, Chicago, were used for market broadcasting pur- 
poses. These broadcasts have since been discontinued 
because commercial stations offered better facilities ir 
nearby studios or remote control wires, and in many 


instances they have experienced broadcasters especially 


TH 


competent to handle market reports. 


= © 


colleges, and other universities, has made these facili- 
ties avaiable for market news work, but without in- 
terfering in any way with the use of commercial] sta- 
tions which are in most cases located in important 


cities where there is a branch office of the Federal Mar- 


ket News System. 


direct, 


In several instances remote control wires have been 
extended from the radio station to the branch office of 
the Bureau, so that market reporters can broadcast 


The Market News Radio Service has been kept distinct 
from general radio agricultural information material 


each branch office the market news 


by farmers and 


eration. 


In 1921 only three stations were in operation and in 


1922, only nine. B 


January, 


in the scope of reports. 


The schedule of crop and market news broadcast 
just issued for 1929 includes the schedules of 110 sta- 
tions which, under favorable broadcasting conditions, 
cover the country completely in the evening hours and 
during the daytime reach practically every agricultural 


section. 


* * * 


URING the rapid development of commercial pro- 
grams, agricultural information for farmers has 
been constantly regarded as a form of public service 
information which should be handled without charge by 
Federal 
never paid for time on any station, and it has not 


broadcasting stations. The 


1924 the number had 
reached nearly 100 stations. Since that time the growth 
has not been in numbers but in power of stations and 


N° 


newspaper or far 
even though they 


Government has 


E development of stations by the State institutions 
such as bureaus of markets, State agricultural 
* * « 


The effect of constant broadcasting of information 
is shown in the shifting or adjusting of marketing 
practices in many communities which could not other- 
wise occur. As the quality and efficiency of receiving 
sets owned by farmers have improved the opportunity 
to hear direct from many markets is expanded. 


The Department of Agriculture does not attempt to 
present by broadcast a single picture of the country’s 
market throughout the country, but rather aids in the 
development of programs at each market center which 
will best serve the producers who send their products 
to that particular market. Some information on the 
great terminal markets is used in local reports, but 
the nearby market center is given primary consid- 


ON-TIME and 
broadcasts have come to be almost standard at 
most agricultural stations, with a few early morning 
broadcasts of short periods in livestock regions. Many 
farmers have come to regard the market period on their 
radio somewhat as they do the market pages on their 


les no important immediate interest 
in buying or selling. 

Although it provides an educational agency on the 
business of farming which is more far-reaching than 
anything else now known, ; 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of April 2, Henry D, Hubbard, Assistant 
to the Director, Bureau of Standards, 
discuss measurement in Government science. 


and various other types of radio schedules, because 
information is particularly timely, 
and must be handled quickly and practically without 
change from the original text of the market reporter. 
In general educational work there is much more lee- 
way as to time and form of presentation. 


The use that is made of radio market news is as 
various as are the types of information that are broad- 
cast. It serves not only to suggest to farmers where 
and when to market, but is likewise available to the 
trade at country points. It is used by teachers in agri- 
cultural schools as a means of education in marketing, 
and by farmers’ organizations as well. There is an 
abundance of testimonials 
profits” which farmers have derived from using infor- 
mation received promptly 

* 


on the advantages and 
by radio. 


* * 


* * 


supper-time periods 


7 
of market 


paper for they tune in regularly, 


will 
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Army Orders 


Col. Cosam J. Bartlett, Med. Corps, from 
Dallas, Tex., to Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

First Lieut. Paul Crump Gilliland, Med. 
Corps Res., to duty at Fort MacArthur, 
Calif. 

Lieut. Col, William M. Cooley, Cav., from 
St. Paul, Minn., to Detroit, Mich, 

Chap, John H. McCann, U. 8. A, orders 
of March 20 amended. 

Sec. Lieut. Albert K. Stebbins, jr., Inf., 
from Panama, to Madison Barracks, N. Y. 

Second Lieut. Clyde D, Eddleman, Inf., 
from Manila, P. I., to Fort Jay, N. Y. 

Chap. Philip F. Coholan, U. S, A., orders 
of March 20 amended. X : 

Capt. Everett ©. Conant, Veterinary 
Corps, detailed as a member of the medical 


promotion examining board appointed toj 


meet at Fort Jay, N. Y. , 
Capt. William V. Andrews, Air Corps, to 





and novelty goods; 37435, hosiery, silk, 
women’s. ; 

Maderia—37341, oak staves for wine 
pipes. 

Morocco—87343, oak, walnut, chest- 
nut, gum, K. D. southern pine saps and 
pitchpine timber, for cabinet makers. 

New Zealand—37370, gasoline 
cases. : 

Norway—37356, bookkeeping machines 
and check writers; 37388, fruit, dried 
(apricots, apples, and prunes), best qual- 
ity; 37356, safes, bank, night. 

Poland—37347, kid, glazed, and patent 
leathers. 

Porto Rico—37382, beverages (grape 
juice and beer); 37382, biscuits; 37382, 
canned fruit, vegetables, and sardines; 
37382, cheese; 37382, confectionery; 37- 
382, cornmeal; 37382, oleomargarine; 
37382, wrapping paper. 

Portgual—37389, grain (dark Northern 
wheat). ¥ 

South Africa—37404, automobile parts; 
$7313, dental and surgical rubber goods; 
37404, hardware, builders’, including 
metal laths; 37313, surgical and dental 
instruments; 37423, switch gear and 


fat back; 


in 


| switeh boards, high tension. 


Spain.—37376, lard and 


| 37376, vegetables (chick peas). 


Straits Settlements.—37329, lionoleum. 

Sweden.—37400, motor busses, 30 to 
60 passenger. P 

Switzerland.—87377, kitchen appli- 
ances, 


m= 


| Fletcher, second 


| Myer, Va., to Washington, 


duty at the Air Corps Tactical School,| National Park, Ark.; Capt. Cleve C, Odom, 


Langley Field, Va, 

The promotion of each of the following 
named officers is announced: Cavalry, 
Arthur T. Lacey, captain to major; Andrew 
A. Frierson, second lieutenant to first lieu- 
tenant. 
first lieutenant to captain; Leslie S. 
lieutenant to first lieu- 
tenant. Coast Artillery: Kenneth C. Bon- 


ney, first lieutenant to captain; Harold P. 


| 


Field Artillery: Milo C. Calhoun, | 


Gard, William L. Richardson, Ovid T, For-! 


man, second lieutenant to first lieutenant, 
Infantry: Lyman S. Frasier, captain to 
major. John M. Whayne, William M. Tow, 
Grover E. Hutchinson, Rufus A. Parsons, 
first lieutenant to captain; 


Craig Alder- | 


man, Charles R. Landon, second lieutenant | 


to first lieutenant. 


Capt. Eugene A. Regnier, Cav., from Fort 
D.C. 
Atwell, Q. 
M. C., will be placed upon the retired list 
at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

First Lieut. Alan S. Rush, Inf., Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., will report to the command- 
ing officer of Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., for observation 
and treatment. Orders of March 20 revoked. 

Maj. Edward O. Halbert, Coast Art., from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Boston, Mass. 

Staff Sergt. Albert Spade, Air Corps, air 
journey from Langley Field, Va., to Bristol, 
Pa., confirmed as necessary for the public 
service. 

First Lieut. Hobart Hewett, Coast Art., 
from duty as a student to regular duty at 
Fort Monroe, Va. 

Maj. Harold H. Ristine, F. A., from Fort 
Sill, Okla., to Manila, P. I. 

First Lieut. Thomas B. Hedekin, F. A., 
from Fort Sill, Okla., to Manila, P. I. 

Capt. Le Count H. Slocum, F. A., from 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif., to Honolulu, 


Technical Sergt. William C, 


| Hawaii. 


First Lieut. Douglas V. Johnson, F. A., 
from Fort Sill, Okla., to Manila, P, I. 

Capt. William R. Frost, F. A., from Port- 
land, Me., to Manila, P. I. 

Capt. James M. Garrett, jr., F. A., from 
Auburn, Ala., to Manila, P. I. 

Capt. William McB, Garrison, F. A., from 
Columbia, S. C., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Capt. Walter S. Jensen, Med. Corps, from 
Washington, D. C., to Balboa Heights, C. Z. 
Orders of January 9 revoked; excepted 
from duty with troops, 

Maj. Sidney L. Chappell, Med. Corps, 
from Fort Slocum, N. Y., to Balboa 
Heights, C, Z. 

Capt. Ernest J, Steves, Med. Corps, from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Balboa 
Heights, C. Z. 

First Lieut. Donald C. Snyder, Med. 
Corps, orders of January 9 revoked; from 
Washington, D. C., to Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

Each of the following named officers of 
the Medical Corps, from Balboa Heights, 
C. Z., to the station indicated after his 


United States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Capt. Ralph H. Sim- 
mons, Fort Totten, N. Y., Capt. Frank P. 
Strome, Fort George Meade, Md. 

Maj. Robert B. Tobias, Dental Corps, 
from Fort Sheridan, Ill., to Manila, P. I. 

Capt. Edwin St. Clair Wren, Dental Corps, 
from Scott Field, Ill., to Manila, P. I. 

Maj. James J. Morningstar, from Manila, 
P. I., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Capt. Roy R. Newman, Dental Corps, 
from Manila, P. I., to Fort Williams, Me. 

Capt. Bonneville Lou Neis, Q. M. C. Res., 
to duty at Chicago, Ill. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. John F. Rees, det. U. S. 


flower, to U. S. S. Worden. 


Lieut. James A. Roberts, jr., det. Nav. 
War College, Newport, R. 1., about June 1, 
to Nav. Acad. 

Lieut. Carl H. Sanders, det. aide to 
Comdat., 15th Nav. Dist., about April 20, to 
aide and flag lieut. on staff Battleship 
Div. 3, Battle Fit. 


Lieut. Harry L. Thompson, det. Nav. 
War College, Newport, R. I., about June 
1, to Nav. Acad. 

Lieut. David White, det. U. S. S. Rigel 
about March 22, to U. S. S. Ramapo. 

Lieut. William Lloyd Wright, det. Nav. 
Acad. about May 29, to Nav. Acad. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Bradford Bartlett, det. U. 
S. S. Colorado about May 18, to Nav. Acad. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George W. Bauernschmidt, 
det. Subm. Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H., about 
March 20, to Nav. Acad. Ors. Nov. 7, 
1928, revoked. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Harry R. Carson, jr., det. 


S. May- 


15th Nav. Dist. about March 30, to U. 8. | 


8S. Galveston. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Albert E. Chapman, det. 
U. S. S. Patoka about May 25, to 
Acad, 

Lieut. (j. g.) David W. Hardin, det. U. 


S. S. Maryland about August 27, to Offr. 


in Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


Lieut. (j. g.) Laurence E. Hurd, det. VO 
Sqdn, 3B (U. S. S. Pennsylvania), Aircraft 
Sqdns., Battle Fit., about June 1, to Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla, 


Lieut. (j. g.) Kenmore M. McManes, det. 
U. S. S. S-24 about May 18, to Nav. Acad. 

Lieut. (j. g¢.) Robert M. Preacher, det. 
U. 8S. 8. S-13 about May 18, to Nav. Acad. 

Lieut. (j. g.) David J. Cracovaner (M. 
c.), det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Va., about March 30, 
Thomas, V. I. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Earnest D. Davis, jr. (M. 
C.), det. Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C., 
about March 27 


to Nav. Sta., 


name: Capt. Richmond Favour, jr., Army|ington, D. C. 
Comdr. Harvey B, Ransdell (S, C.), det.| S. Rigel about May 1, to Asiatic Sta, 


and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs 


% 


| 








| 


/ 
| Durham, Mary Edith. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| Fishbein, Morris. 


{ 





|signed Eastern Division, 


i tached office, 





Hampton Roads, | 
St. | 


| Division, 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, official documents 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Bousfield, William Robert. The basis of 
memory, by W. R. Bousfield. (The new 
science series). 102 p. N. Y., W. W. 
Norton & co., 1928. 29-5189 


Burdick, Edith Marie. A group test of 
home environment. (Archives of psy- 
chology, no. 101). 115 p. N. Y., 1928. 


Cameron, Jenks. ... The Bureau of dairy 
industry; its history, activities and or- 
ganization. (Institute for government 
research. Service monographs of the 
United States government, no. 55). 74 p. 
Baltimore, Md., The Johns Hopkins 
press, 1929. 29-5184 

Clapp, Mary Antoinette. The school and 
the working child; being a study of the 
administration of certain laws pertain- 
ing to children in industry by 50 school 
departments of Massachusetts, by ... 
and Mabel A. Strong. 226 p. Boston, 
Massachusetts child labor committee, 
1928. 29-5399 


Colpitts, Flora Evelyn. A determination of 


a limit of the number of free electrons 
in a metal. p. 489-502, illus. Lancaster, 
Pa., Lancaster press, 1928. 29-5395 
Delle Donne, Ottavio. European tariff poli- 
cies since the World War. 
D.)—Columbia university, 1928). 
N. Y., Adelphi co., 1928, 29-5407 
Dezier, Herbert Lawrence. The Fulgoridae 
or plant-hoppers of Mississippi, includ- 
ing those of possible occurrence; a 
taxonomic, biological, ecological and 
economic study. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Ohio state university, 1922. Technical 
bulletin no. 14 of the Mississippi agri- 
cultural experiment station, Dec., 1926). 
152 p., illus. Jackson, Miss., 1928. 
/ 29-5397 
Some tribal origins, 
laws and customs of the Balkans, by 
. . illustrated by the author. 318 p., 
illus. London, G. Allen, 1928. 29-5196 
Eulenberg, Herbert. The Hohenzollerns, 
by... translated by M, M. Bozman; with 
twenty-four illustrations. 349 p. Lon- 
don, G. Allen, 1929. 29-5195 
Flanagan, Richard J. The turning point. 
A rev. ed. 77 p. Boston, Lynn, Perry 
Elliott co., 1929. 29-5181 
... The human body and 
(Reading with a purpose, no. 


288 p. 


its care. 


Coast Guard Orders 


Commissioned Officers. 

Comdr. (E) Q. B. Newman, detached in- 
spection duty, Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Ltd., Quincy, Mass., effective 
upon completing duty at that place, as- 
Boston, Mass., 
until June 11, 1929, thence Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn. 

Ens. H. 8S. Maude, detached Burrows, 
Boston, Mass., assigned staff, Commander, 
Destroyer Force, New London, Conn. 

Passed Aassistant Surgeon (R) C. E. 
Bingman, detached Tahoe, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Warrant Officers. 
Isaac E. Johannessen, de- 
Chief Inspector, Hull Con- 
struction, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpn., 
Quincy, Mass., and assigned Depot, Cur- 
tis Bay, Md. 

Chf. Bosn. (L) Frank E. Allison, de- 
tached office, Commander, Third District, 
effective July 6, 1929, and assigned as as- 
sistant to Commander, Eleventh District. 

Chf. Bosn. (L) Berger Benson, detached 


Chf. Bosn. 


office, Commander, Tenth District, effective |- 


July 6, 1929, and assigned as assistant to 
Commander, Eighth District. 

Chf. Bosn. (L) Lloyd T. Doughty, de- 
tached as Officer in Charge, Cobb Island 
Station, Sixth District, effective July 6, 
1929, and assigned as assistant to Com- 
mander, Seventh District. 

Chf. Bosn. (LL) Mitchell Hamilton, de- 
tached office, Commander, Seventh Dis- 
trict, effective July 6, 1929, and assigned 
as assistant to Commander, Third District. 

Chf. Bosn. (L) Martinus P. Jensen, de- 
tached as Officer in Charge, Coos Bay Sta- 
tion, Twelfth District, effective July 6, 
1929, and assigned as assistant to Com- 
mander, Thirteenth District. 

Chf. Bosn. (L) William J. McGaw, de- 
tached as Officer in Charge, Kenosha Sta- 
tion, Eleventh District, effective July 6, 
1929, and assigned to duty in the Ninth 
District. 

Chf. Bosn. (L) Stephen F. McInnis, de- 
tached office, Commander, Second District, 
effective July 6, 1929, and assigned as as- 


| sistant to Commander, Sixth District. 


Chf. Bosn. (L) Edward Shambeau, de- 
tached office, Commander, Eleventh Dis- 
trict, effective July 6, 1929, and assigsed 
as assistant to Commander, Second Dis- 
trict. 

Chf. Bosn. (L) Leslie Moore, detached 
as Officer in Charge, Cape Lookout Station, 
Seventh District, effective July 6, 1929, and 
assigned as assistant to Commander, 
Fourth District. 

Chf. Bosn, (L) Irwin B. Steele, detached 
as Officer in Charge, Lewes Station, Sixth 
District, effective July 6, 1929, and assigned 
as assistant to Commander, Fifth District. 

Chf. Bosn. (L) John E. Tourgee, de- 
tached as Officer in Charge, Potunk Sta- 
tion, Fourth District, effective July 6, 1929, 
and assigned as assistant to Commander, 
First District. 

Bosn. (T) Emile T. Turcotte, detached 
Section Base 20, Fernandina, Fla., and 
assigned Nansemond, undergoing repairs 
at Depot, Curtis Bay, Md., but regularly 
stationed at Fernandina, Fla., as Officer in 
Charge of that vessel. 

Mach. (T) Joseph F. Fredette, detached 
Division 8, Offshore Patrol Force, Pasca- 


| goula, Miss., and assigned to duty as engi- 
| neer officer, Tiger, Squadron Two, Offshore 


Patrol Force, New York, N. Y. 

Radio Elec. (T) Warren F. Jepson, de- 
tached office, Chief Inspector, Hull Con- 
struction, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpn., 
Quincy, Mass., and assigned to duty as in- 
spector of radio material in the Eastern 
with Headquarters in Boston, 
Mass. 

Joseph F. Fredette, C. Mo. M. M., Divi- 
sion 8, O. S. P. F., Pascagoula, Miss., ten- 
dered an appointment as machinist (T) 
and ordered to report to the Commander, 
Division 8, Offshore Patrol Force. 

Harry V. Winebar, C. Mo. M. M., Divi- 
sion 8, O. S. P. F., Pascagoula, Miss., ten- 
dered an appointment as machinist (T) 
assigned as engineer officer, Mahoning, Di- 
vision 8, O. S. P. F., Pascagoula, Miss. 

Ralph J. Davidson, C. Mo. M. M., 9th 
District, tendered an appointment as ma- 
chinist (T) and assigned as engineer offi- 
cer of the Eagle, New London, Conn. 

Howard C. Watts, C. Mo. M. M., Squad- 
ron 1, O. S. P. F., Boston, Mass., tendered 


|}an appointment as Machinist (T) and as- 


signed as engineer officer of the Frederick 
Lee, Squadron 1, O. S. P. F., Boston, Mass. 


U. 8S. S. Florida about June 10, to Navy 


Nay.| Yard, New York, N. Y. 


Lieut. Comdr. Robert S. Chew (S. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Arkansas about May 10, to 
Nav. Trrg. Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Edward R. Eberle (S. C.), 
det. Bu. S. & A., to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut. Rufus B. Langsford (S. C.), det. 
U. S. 8. Holland about March 23, to cont. 
treat., Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Comdr. Robert E. Miller (C. H. C.), det. 
5th Regiment, U. S. Marines, Nicaragua, 
about July 30, to Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Ch. Gun. James Clancy, det. Nav. 
Ammun, Depot, Kuahua, T. H. about May 
1, to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Ch, Gun. Frederick P. Graziani, det. U. 
S. S. Whitney about May 10, to U. S. 8. 


| Dobbin, 


Ch. Rad. El. Collins R. Buchner, det. U. 


to Marine Bks., Wash-/|S. 8S. Omaha about April 1, to U. S. S. Rigel. 


Rad. El. Raymond C. Taylor, det. U. 8. 


(Thesis (Ph. |} 


& | Rachie, Elias. 


47.) 27 p. Chicago, American library 
association, 1929. 29-26160 
Glazier, Harriet Eudora. Arithmetic for 
teachers. 225 p., illus. Los Angeles, 
Students’ co-operative store, University 
of California at Los Angeles, 1929. 
29-5391 
Haag, Joseph Roy. The antagonism of min- 
eral ions in animal nutrition. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—University of Minnesota, 1926. 
Published ... as Paper no. 725, Journal 
series, Minnesota agricultural experiment~ 
station.) p. 367-389. N. Y., 1928. 
29-5396 
| Harris, James Rendel. John Bunyan and 
the higher criticism. 16 p., illus. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & co., 1928. 29-5207 
Hill, Charles R. Rapid calculation exer- 
cises; team and accuracy tests, by . .*. 
and Eldon C. Geyer. 127 numb. leaves. 
Battle Creek, Mich., Ellis publishing co., 
1929. 29-5389 
| Hole, Donald. Spiritualism and the church. 
| 121 p. Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse pub- 
lishing co., 1929. 29-5190 
Housman, Laurence. The life of H. R. H., 
the Duke of Flamborough, by Benjamin 
| Bunny; a footnote to history, arranged, 
expurgated, and edited by ... 287 p. 
N. Y., Payson and Clarke, 1929. 29-5201 
Hubbard, Samuel C. Roses and their cul- 
; ture; how to propagate, grow and exhibit 
{| outdoor roses in America. (Farm and 
garden library.) 127 p., illus. N. Y., 
Orange Judd publishing co., 1928. 29-5186 
International conference on sleeping-sick- 
ness. 2d, Paris, 1928. ... Report of the 
second International conference on sleep- 
ing-sickness, held in Paris, November 5th 
to 7th, 1928. 90 p., illus. Geneva, Imp. 
du J. de G., 1928. 29-5183 
| League of nations. Secretariat. Informa- 
tion section, The League of nations and 
the reform of the calendar. 29 p. 
Geneva, Information section, Secretariat 
of the League of nations, 1928. 29-5197 


; Norris, Frank. The Argonaut manuscript 
limited edition of Frank Norris’s works. 
10 v., illus. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1928. 29-5199 
The seven rich states—the 
heart of America, whose people should 
abundantly prosper, but do not; causes 
and solution. 127 p. Minneapolis, Printed 
by the Lund press, inc., 1929. 29-5400 
| Raven, Charles Earle. A wanderer’s way. 
220 p. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1929. 
29-5192 
Reeser, Edwin Isherwood. Oil royalties (a 
handbook on petroleum for the laywan), 
, by Edwin I. Reeser. 190 p., illus. Tulsa, 
Okla., Dexter publishing co., 





Reiser, Oliver Leslie. The alchemy of light 
; and color. (The new science series.) %8 
j; p. N. Y.. W. W. Norton & co., 1928.. 

28-26947 

Rothensteiner, John Ernest. History of the 
| archdiocese of St. Louis in its various 
| stages of development from A. D. 1673 to 

A. D. 1928. 2 v. St. Louis, Mo., Printed 
by Blackwell Wielandy co., 1928. 29-5191 
Sheppard, Hugh Richard Lawrie, comp. 
Fiery grains; thoughts and sayings for 
some occasions put together by H. R. L, 
Sheppard and H. P. Marshall. 281 p. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 
29-5200. 
tunning of Elynour 
with decorations from- 
drawings in colour and line by Pearl 

Binder. 46 p., illus. London, The Fan- 

frolico press, 1928. 29-5206 
Smith, Percey Franklyn. Mathematical 

tables and formulas, by ... and William 

Raymond Longley. 66 p. N. Y., J. Wiley 

& sons, 1929. 29-5390 
Stitt, Edward Rhodes. The diagnostics and 

treatment of tropical diseases; a com- 
pendium of tropical and other exotic dis- 
eases. 5th ed.—rev., with 249 illustra- 
tions. 918 p., illus. Phil., P. Blakiston’s 
son & co., 1929. 29-5383 
Townsend, Estil Alexander, ed. Scroll po- 

ems by Oklahoma poets. 97 p. Howe, 

Okla., The Scroll press, 1928. 29-5202 
Wardle, Robert Arnold. The problems of 

applied entomology. (Publications of the 

University of Manchester, no. exci. Bi- 

ological series, no. v.) 587 p., illus: 

Manchester, Manchester university press, 

1929. 29-5188 
Waugh, William Templeton. James Wolfe, 
man and soldier. 333 p. N. Y., L. Car- 

rier & eo., 1928. 29-26167 


| Skelton, John. The 
Rumming, by... 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Annual Report of National Academy of 
Sciences, Fiscal Year 1927-1928. 

(15-10608Y 

Pan American Union, 
March, Subscription price, $2.50 
per year. (8-30967) 

Publications of the Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, January 2, 1929. Free 
at Bureau. (2383-11157) 

Lassen Volcanic, National Park, California. 
National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. Free at National Park Serv- 
ice. (25-26729) 

Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 7, Agricul- 
tural Products and Provisions. Compiled 
by the United States Tariff Commission, 
Price, 60 cents. (29-26283) 

Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 10, Flax, 
Hemp, Jute, and Manufactures of. Com- 
piled by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. Price, 10 cents. (29-26283 } 

Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 11, Wool and 
Manufactures of. Compiled by the United 
States Tariff Commission. Price, 10 cents. 

| (29-26283) 

Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 12, Silk and 

' Sk Goods. Compiled by the United 
States Tariff Commission. Price, 10 
cents. (29-26283) 

Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 13, Papers 
and Books. Compiled by the United 
States Tariff Commission. Price, 16 
cents, (29-26283) 

Terminology in Coal Research, by Rein- 
hardt Thiessen and Wilfrid Francis, 
Technical Paper 446—Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. Price, 10 
cents. (29-26303) 

Airway Strip Map List, Aeronautics Bulle- 
tin No. 10, Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Free at Aeronautics 
Branch. 

Life Histories of North American Shore 
Birds—Order Limicolae (Part 2), by 
Arthur Cleveland Bent ef Taunton, Mass. 
Bulletin 146 of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, United States National Museum. 
Price, $1.00. (28-26066) 

Biennial Survey of Education, 1924-1926, 
Bulletin, 1928, No. 25. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. Price, 

(E21-504) 
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Public Relations | 
Of Northwestern. 
Utilities Outlined 


Publicity Director Tells of 


Organized Effort Against || 


Proposed Legislation 
In Washington. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
technical and scientific in their nature, 
if I understand them correctly. A. They 
have tried not to be technical. They 
were for the pupils in the schools. 

Q. But they did not deal with any 
economic or political subject, did they? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know how many of them 
there were in a set? A. I do not. 

Q. Were there approximately 40? 

A. Mr. Thomas got them out himself. 
I went through them. There were quite 
a number of them. I would say approxi- 
mately 40. ‘ 

Q. Do you know how many of each 
issue were distributed in the schools? 
A. No, sir. 

Distributed in Schools. 

Q. Do you know whether it was in- 
tended to cover all of the schools or not? 
A. Mr. Thomas sought to place them in 
all schools where he could get permis- 
sion from the teachers to do so. 

Q. Your position in the Puget Sound 
Light & Power Company is what? A. 
For the last six years I have been Direc- 
tor of the Public Relations of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company. 

Q. Back of that what were you in the 
company? A. I was connected with the 
legal department. 

Q. In 1924 there was a measure pend- 
ing in your State known as the Erick- 
son bill, was there not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the main provision of 
the Erickson bill? 

A. It provided for the formation of 
districts which could be Siatewide or 
take in any designated part of the 
State, permitting such districts, when 
organized, to purchase or condemn the 
existing light and power properties, or 
to construct properties of their own, and 
furnish service to the people within the 
district, and also to purchase power from 
the municipalities when owning ard 
operating producing plants. 

Bone Bill Explained. 

Q. In what respect did it differ from 
what was known as the Bone bill? 

A. The Bone bill merely gave the 
cities owning and operating producing 
plants the right to go in business out- 
side their own city limits and to con- 
demn existigg properties of the privately 
owned power and light companies. 

Q. Did these two bills appear on a 
miferendum ballot that was submitted 
tt} the people? A. Not the Erickson 
b II, but the Bone bill did. 

Q. Did the power companies oppose 
both of those bills? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far did the Erickson bill get? 

A. The Erickson bill was drafted by 
the committee and about 300 copies of it 
were printed by the committee for dis- 
tribution to comercial clubs and cham- 
bers of commerce and clubs of that char- 
acter throughout the State seeking their 
endorsement of the bill. The power | 
companies, through the Washington Com- | 
mittee on Public Information, had 
printed 100,000 copies of the Erickson 
bill and had printed an analysis of the 
Erickson bill and mailed out .to 100,000 
registered voters within the State a copy 
both of the Erickson bill and of the 
analysis. 

Q. How much did that cost, approxi- | 
mately? A. The Erickson bill was very 
long. I should say that must have run 
approximately a cent a piece. 

Q. What other measures did you take 
against the Erickson bill? A. That was 
the only necessary measure to take. 

Q. You sent out no public speakers 
and did not organize any employes? A. 
No, sir. | 

Erickson Bill Abandoned. 

Q. You did not advertise extensively 
against it? A. No, sir. 

Q. About the same time the Bone bill 
appeared? A. Just after they abandoned 
the Erickson bill. | 

Q. That permitted municipal corpo- 
rations having municipal lighting plants 
to extend their lines outside the town 
limits? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many municipal plants were 
there in the State of Washington at that 
time? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, there 
were only three municipalities producing 
electric energy. There are other small 
municipalities distributing electric en- 
ergy which they purchase. 

Q. What were the three? 
tle, Tacoma and Ellenburg. 

Q. About how many are there that 
distribute current that they buy from | 
someone else? A. I know only of the| 
one that is in our territory, Port An-| 
geles. There may be others, but I do 
not know of them. 

Q. From whom does that municipality 
buy? A. From the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company. 

Q. Is that a village or a city, or what? 
A. Port Angeles has possibly between 
2,000 or 3,000 people; possible not that 
many. 

Q. How long has the Puget Sound 


A. Seat- | 
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Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


The aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce issues 
“Airway Strip Map List.” 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Ecuador considers project to estab- 
lish air line between Guayaguil and 
Quito and Panama. 

Page 3, Col. 


A gricul ture 


Department of Agriculture devises 
safeguards against fire hazard of mov- 
ing machinery belts by use of conduction 
dressing to carry off electric charges. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Comprehensive program of legislation | 


urged for farm relief at hearing before 
House Committee on Agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
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Congressional study of stock specu- 
lation to be asked at extra session. _ 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Changes in State bank membership | 


in Federal Reserve system in week 
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Reserve Board. 
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ported to Federal Reserve Board, show 
decrease for week ended March 27. 
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The aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
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| The Bureau of Mines issues a tech- 
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{World Court plan. 
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| Secretary of Labor appoints P. F. 
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Page 2, Col. 7 
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Page 2, Col. 3 
| Secretary of Treasury discusses finan- 
_cial policies of Government; declares in 
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|come, and declares enforcement of tax 
|laws is an administrative, not a legisla- 
| tive, problem. 


| Treasury discussing financial policies of 
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Page 1, Col. 1 
Study of purposes for which foreign 
government loans were floated in United 


States in 1928 reveals that 40 per cent} 


was used for public works. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Full text of address of Secretary of 
Treasury discussing financial policies 
of United States Government. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
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See under “Railroads” headings. 
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The United States Tariff Commission 
issues a summary of information on the 
Tari Act of 1922: Schedule 7—agricul- 
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10—flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures 
of; Schedule 11—wool and manufactures 
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Schedule 13—papers and books. 
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The National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, issues a publica- 


tion on Lassen Volcanic National Park, | 


California. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
The annual report of the National 
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Page 7. Col. 7 
Publications of the Children’s Bureau 


of the Department of Labor, January eration to supply current to Scotland'and means to increase travel of recip- 
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Director of the Bureau of Standards, 
George K. Burgess, says consumers all 


activities of the Bureau. 
Page 2, Col. 
Weekly list of opportunities for sal 
of American products abroad. 
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Congress 


Congressional study of stock specu- 
lation to be asked at extra session. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Comprehensive program of legislation 

urged for farm relief at hearing before 
House Committee on Agriculture. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 
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See Special Index and Law Digest | 


‘on Page 6. 
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Electrical Industry 


British Central 
nounces plans to put schemes into op- 


and southeast England. 
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_| extracted from Irish peat. 
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bulletin on the biennial survey of edu- | 


Educational system for negroes de- | 


Electric Board an- | 


Page 1, Col. 5, 


| formation, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 


‘Hi ghways 


Continued building of private toll | mission to acquire control of Grand 
over world are benefited by research bridges will create obstruction to traffic, |Trunk Western Railroad. 


isays chief of Bureau of Public Roads. 


M ines and Minerals 


Bureau of Mines produces wax from 
peat bogs of Wisconsin similar to wax | 


' 


Page 1, Col. 4 


| 
j 


Mines on leaching of copper ores. | 
| Page 2, Col. 4 
‘National Defense 


War Department. 
Page 7 | 


| Navy Department. 
Page 7 | 
' . 
‘Oil | 
Department of the Interior has acted 
|on 1,616 permits to prospect for oil and 
gas since new regulations were issued. | 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Production of crude petroleum set 


new record, Bureau of Mines announces. | 
{ Page 1, Col. 1 


Patents 


Claims 
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| 
| 
| 





| covering grinding machine 


{rocating carriage allowed over exam- 


| 
' 
iner’s rejection. (Ex parte James N. | 


else except advertise in the newspapers! smallest contributor being the Willough- of interest and coming due at some con- 


on that. 

Q. Approximately how much money ! 
did you spend on that phase of your 
opposition? A. I do not know that I 
could segregate those expenditures. The 
entire two-year campaign cost us $175,- 
050. 

Q. That was handled through what 
committee? A. Through the Washing- 
ton Committee on Public Utility Infor- 
mation, 

Q. What part did the Northwest 
Power & Light Association take in that 
fight? A. None, except that we had 
permission to use their name in part of 
our advertising copy. 

Q. And you did use it? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. But no money was paid through 
that organization? <A. No, sir. 

Q. The money was all contributed by 
the various companies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And paid through the information 
bureau? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. And you say it amounted to $175,- | 
000? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you details showing how 
much was contributed by each company ? 
ie No, sir. 

Q. What information have you got on 
the subject of how much was contributed 
and who contributed it? First, give us 
the names of all the companies that | 
contributed. 

A. The Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company; the Washington Water Power 
Company; the Pacific Power & Light 
Company; the Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Company, which is now known 
as the Portland Electric Power Com- 


b 


Q. 
$175,000? 


vears were $31,200. 
Power & Light Company in 1924 paid 
an overassessment of $12.000, which was | Banks 


these 
tion even for a single day. 


y Harbor. 
Was 


| 
it not $178,000 instead of | 


A. Here are the figures that I have: 


The expenses of the bureau for those two 
The Puget Sound 


refunded to it out of the 1925 collec- 


tions, making a total of the bureau ex- 


penses and refund of $43,200, leaving 


a balance of $175,050. 


Excerpts from transcript of tes- 
timony on March 28 before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities will 
be continued in the issue of April 2. 


Secretary Mellon Favors 
| Low Tax on Earned Income | de 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
vast general circula- 


sums from 


If the tax payments and other 


for expenditures for any three months’ | 


period, this surplus can always be profit- 


lably applied in reduction of the public 
debt. 


By the use of the method which 
I have just described, the Government 
is enabled to carry on its financial op- 


Company been furnishing current for | pany; the Graves Harbor Railway, Light|erations with the least possible dis- 


that municipality? 
four years. We purchased the company | 
that was poror to that furnishing power | 
to them. | 


A. Abouth three or|& Power Company, and the Willoughby | turbance to the business life 
country. 


Harbor Light & Power Company. 
Q. They all contributed? A. Yes, sir. | 


On what basis was the contribu-|ment’s financial policies. 


of the 


Such, in brief outline, are the Govern- 
They still con- 


re-' 
ceipts should exceed the amounts needed | 


venient time in the future. 


It would have been difficult to do this, | 
on the Government’s | 


or even to carry 
usual quarterly financing, without some 


In 1924 the total receipts were $162,250; | such machinery as that provided by the 
in 1925 the total receipts were $56,000, Federal Reserve System. 1 
or a total for that period of $208,050.! seen f 
At that time we were still maintaining! quarterly financing is done. 
the bureau, and we were collecting this 
bureau’s money in just the same way 
that we were collecting this other money. | 


by reviewing briefly how 


; The principal source of Government 


of March, June, September and Decem- 


; ber and deposited to the credit of the| 
Reserve | 
If these payments were permit-; 
Reserve | 
outside the ordinary channels of | 
ntil needed for Government ex-| 
| penditures, there would be a stringency; mit entrance of the wares of our neigh- 
In the money market every quarter until) bors, they will be unable to take home 


Government with the Federal 


ted to remain 
Banks, 
trade u 


in the Federal 


| the money was distributed to the com- 
| mercial banks of the country. 

| So what the Government does to avoid 
it 
| or certificates timed to mature on quar- 
| terly tax-payment dates; and the pro- 
ceeds, generally speaking, are left on 


Reserve Banks from time to time as 
needed during the succeeding quarter for 
| the Government’s current expenditures. 
When the tax payments are received, 
they are used to pay off in whole or in 
part these certificates or notes maturing 
on the same date; and, in this 
transactions often involving 


| 


' 


| without withdrawal of 


‘Lower Tariffs Urged 


involving the 


. Referring to the Bone Bill; that tion levied? A. The contributions made | form, as you see, to the traditions estab- | 
oe sett tame ie referendum ballot, did| in 1924 were made on the basis of their lished when the Government was first) Reduced Rates Viewed as Neces- 


it not? A. It was an initiative ballot | 
and went on the ballot through 
ative, 


initi- 


tered voters to put it on the ballot? 
A. No; it was issued direct to the people. | 


Q. 


gross earnings 


from light and power! 
only for 1923, 


The contributions made: 


in 1925 were based upon their gross|those traditions and to make sure that, | 
Q. Did it take a vote of the regis- | e¢@™nings from light and power only for!in fundamental matters, our actions, 


1924, 
Q. A percentage of those gross earn- 


| 


founded. 
We can not do better than to follow 


square with those great, immutable prin-| must play in the world drama, leads to; influence will be found operating for 


have again! lower rather than for higher schedules. ! 
otection and 


ciples which our forefathers, with such 


To accomplish that a certain num-| ings being used in each case, I take it? | consummate wisdom, made a part of the; reached the high tide of pr 


| sary to Maintain Commerce. 
[Continued from Page 4.] 


ithe conclusion that we 
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|bash, and Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
| railways. 


Research undertaken by Bureau of | cifie railways. 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | authority for merger. 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | Hoover creating board of mediation to 
| investigate dispute between Texas & 


Science 


This may be; 
such ; 


funds is from tax payments, made on)| 
| quarterly tax payment dates on the 15th; 


his situation is to sell short-term notes; we must not lose sight of that old fa- 


posit at interest with the subscribing ! 
banks to be withdrawn into the Federal | 


way, | 
$500,000 | 
or more on each side, are cleared through | 
| the banks in the course of a few days | 


By Senator Thomas 


| fornia. 
Page 1, Col. 1 | ‘ 
| Full text of address of Secretary of | Public Utilities 
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Heald and Ray D. Hubbell.); Board of | over world are benefited by research 
Appeals of Patent Office. activities of the Bureau. 
Page 6, Col. 4 Page 2, Col. 2 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- Tests said to show neon lamps have 
| fice affirms rejection of claims for dou-|no more power of penetrating fog than 
ble cross-expansion packing. (Ex parte incandescent lamps. 
Charles Lamb and Douglas R. Rad- | 
ford.) 


Page 1, Col. 4 
; The annual report of the National 
Page 6, Col. 1; Academy of Sciences for the fiscal year 


Board of Appeals of the Patent or- | 1927-1928. 
| fice allows claims on trolling spoon hav- 
;ing novel shape. (Ex parte Tucker.) 
| Page 6, Col. 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 6. 
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| The Smithsonian Institution issues a 
7 | bulletin on the life histories of North 
| American shore birds. 


‘Public Health Shipping 


Weekly review of communicable di-} Percentage of American commerce 
| seases, issued by Public Health Service |carried in American ships increased in 
for week ended March 9. | 1928. 
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The National Park Service, Depart- | 
|ment of Interior, issues a publication ‘Sugar 
lon Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cali- 
Growth of sugar cane in Java to be 


| 
| studied by specialists in connection with 
| Plans to adopt Javanese types for 
growth in Louisiana. 
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Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Coast Guard. 
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‘Supreme Court 


Calendar of the Supreme Court. 

Page 6 
The Supreme Court of the United 
: States is in recess until April 8. 


| . 
Tariff 

The United States Tariff Commission 
issues a summary of information on the 
Tariff Act of 1922: Schedule 7—agricul- 
tural products and provisions; Schedule 


c i ‘ 10—flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures 
Canadian National Railway asks au-|o¢; Schedule 1:—wool and manufactures 


thority of Interstate Commerce Com-! of; Schedule 12—silk and silk goods; 


Schedule 13—papers and books. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
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Page 1, “ ' Senator Thomas favors reduced tar- 
February statement of revenues and ifs) as necessary to maintain world 
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expenses of the Michigan Central. Wa- | trade, 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on March 28 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation 
of public utilities. Witness: Norwood | 
W. Brockett, of Seattle. 
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Additional hearings scheduled in ir 
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See under “Shipping” and “Rail- 
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February statistics of revenues and | 
expenses of Atchison, Topeka & Santa; Board of Tax Appeals rules fhat cost 
Fe, Norfolk & Western, and Union Pa- | of patent prior to March 1, 1913, higher 
than value as of that date, may be used 
as basis in computing deduction for ex- 
;haustion. (Lisk Manufacturing Co. v. 
Commissioner.) 


Page 6 

Middletown & Unionville Railroad au- 
thorized to intervene in proceedings on | 
application of Chesapeake & Ohio for 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Full text of proclamation of President 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Secretary of Treasury discusses finan- 
cial policies of Government; declares in 
|favor of reduced taxes on earned in- 
‘come, and declares enforcement of tax 
| laws is an administrative, notia legisla- 
Pacific Railroad and employes. itive, problem. 
Page 3, Col. 1 | Page 1, Col. 1 
New York Central Railroad asks au-| Calentlar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
unority for issue of $6,300,vuU ot equip- peals. , 
ment trust certiiicates. ‘ Page 6 
Page 4, Col.3| Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | Peals. 
suspends proposed increases in rates on | 
vinegar, 


: Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4 


| Tobacco 


Page4; Bureau of Agricultural Economics or- 
\ders deaiers and manufacturers to re- 
|port on stocks of leaf tobacco on hand 

Directcr of the Bureau of Standards, | April 1. 

George K. Burgess, says consumers all | 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Page 1, Col. 7 





and rapid means of transportation have; have been embarrassed in the past for 
dwarfed the world. The developed com-! the want of such practical machinery. 
mercial relations and the personal con-| The flexible provisions of existing law 
tact of great numbers of our citizens| are neither adequate nor adapted to this 
with practically every nation, will oper-| purpose. A woild tariff adjustment con- 
ate to deter and prevent harmful provi- 
sions from being incorporated or remain- 
ing in our laws. 

Our foreign loans and investments will ; 


meeting is not desirable and its work 
| would not be satisfactory. Such dif- 
ferences as may develop can be adjusted 
plead eloquently for reduced rather than! if machinery for that purpose is created. 
increased tariff duties. On the loans! AS matters now stand, the Department 
made by our Government we expect the! of State, where all complaints are 
interest. annually and the principal! lodged, is powerless. The Department of 
eventually. The same is true in the case! Commerce, in direct charge of our for- 
of private loans and investments. Un-! eign trade, has no power other than to 
less our debtor friends are permitted to| Seek out and advertise new markets. The 
trade with us, they will be unable to! President, upon a report from the Tariff 
meet their obligations. Likewise, unless! Commission, has the power to raise or 
our tariff walls are low enough to per-| lower existing schedules, not to exceed 

50 per cent, hence, some machinery, ad- 





should be provided to serve our inter- 
ests in this matter. 

The Tariff Commission, or a new com- 
mission created from existing agencies 
such as the State Department, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and perhaps 
representatives of the Congress, advising 
and acting through the President, should 
be empowered to adjust tariff and trade 
controversies, whenever and wherever 
same may arise. Such a movement 
would do much to check the growing 
distrust of America and would assist in 
reintroducing us to our neighbors as 
friends willing to cooperate in the de- 
velopment of our respective countries 
and peoples to the fullest extent of which 
we are capable. 


with them our surplus goods. If we ex-| 
pect our foreign customers to be willing 
and able to continue to trade with us, 


miliar rule: “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” 
Demand For Revision. 

In the past, other nations have prof-! 
ited through wars and the conquering of! 
cities, lands and peoples. On the other 
‘hand, the United States has grown rich, | 
great and strong, through internal im- 
provement and the development of com- 
merce and industry, Our interests have 
now grown so large and are so varied) 
and so scattered that a war, or even a| 
disturbance anywhere, interferes with} 
our peaceful pursuits; hence, our peace} 
depends upon the peace of the other peo-| 
ples of the world. It just as naturally) 
| follows that our prosperity will depend! 
| more and more upon the continued and 

increased prosperity of our sister na- 
tions, and the sooner this is realized and 5 
acted upon, the better it will be for all Rulin 
| classes of our people. | 
| While there is a very positive demand| 
|from many of our citizens for a general | 
j revision of the tariff upward, yet, when; 
the bill has been reported and its provi-. 
| sions published and analyzed, the major 


Basis of Deduction 
For Patent Is Fixed 


g Given on Allowance for 
Exhaustible Asset. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
law and regulations does not support 
this contention. They show no well es- 


partment which it may be said Congress 


Beginning with the to-be Hawley-Smoot| has adopted. 


ference has been suggested, but such a} 


ditional to that which we already have, | 


tablished practice on the part of the De- | 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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Machinery Belts 


Protected Against 
Hazards of Fire 


‘Conduction Dressings Found 
To Eliminate Explosions 
By Carrying Off Elec- 
tric Current. 


| 
| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| applied to the belt and which would have 

sufficient electrical conductivity to re- 
move or neutralize static charges as 
rapidly as they were formed. After 
many trails it was found that, if a con- 
ductor powder, such as. aluminum, 
bronze or copper, were added to a good 
grade of spar varnish used to hold the 
powder on the belt the conduction of 
rubber belts would be adequate. 


Lampblack, which is finely divided 
carbon, proved to be the most practical 
conducting dust, and spar varnish, the 
thinner of which consists of a mixture 
of mineral spirits and carbon tetra- 
chloride, gave a preparation which would 
not flame and cause a fire risk. This 
has proved to be a satisfactory nonstatic 
dressing for rubber belts, but not for 
leather. 
| Surface for Leather Belts. 
| A dressing for leather belts consist- 
ing of liquid fish glue, glycerine, sul- 
phonated castor oil, water, lampblack, 
and ammonium hydroxide has consider- 
able merit, and it can be applied while 
the belt is moving. If the belt has not 

| been well cared for before the nonstatic 
dressing is applied, it may cause the 
belt to stretch, and several applications 
| may be required before the belt will give 
entirely satisfactory service. 

| These experiments were the outgrowth 
of work undertaken by the Department 
of Agriculture to reduce the number of 
fires and explosions in threshing ma- 
chines and in industrial plants. The re- 
search work done in this connection 
proved of equal value in 
methods for the reduction of the ex- 
plosion hazard in many industries in 
which dust and vapors are present in the 
course of manufacturing operations, and 
the researches have been extended to in- 


;clude a wide variety of general fire 


problems. 

The present announcement of a 
method for the elimination of static elec- 
tricity is being made concurrently by the 
National Fire Protector Association, 
which is cooperating with the engineers 
of the Department. 
while this interpretation of the 1913 Act 
was in force and no change was made. 

It was not until Treasury Decision 
2754 was issued on August 23, 1918, that 
| the Department changed its regulations 
to allow taxpayers to compute deprecia- 
tion upon the basis of the March 1, 1913, 
| value of their property. At the same time 


it was provided that in the absence of & 


proof to the contrary it would be as- 


| sumed that the March 1, 1913, value was 


the cost of the property less depreciation 
to that date. This decision was incor- 
| porated into the regulations issued under 
| the Revenue Act of 1918. 

These interpretations must be ex- 
amined in the light of the position taken 
by the Treasury Department at that time 

| that the value of property on March 1, 
1913, measured the capital investment 
for purposes of income tax and that cost 
was of no importance. Article 1561, Reg- 
ulations 45, issued under the 1918 Act. 

| The position of the Department regard- 
ing depreciation, as expressed in T. D. 

|2754 and Regulations 45, was consistent 
|with this position and at the same time 
lavoided the administrative difficulties 
which would have been involved in re- 
valuing all depreciable assets as of March 

1, 1913. It was only where some affirma- 
tive proof of the March 1, 1913, value 

| was offered that ccst was not to be used 
in measuring depreciation. 

| In Goodrich v. Edwards, supra, the Su- 
preme Court on March 28, 192i, reversed 

|the Treasury in its position with: respect 

| to the part played by March 1, 1913, 

;value in computing gains. The Court 

jheld that such value was a_lim- 

jitation of such gains and not the 

‘basis for measuring gains; in other 
words, that a taxpayer was entitled 
recover his capital before being subject 
to tax, despite the interposition of 

'a lower March 1. 1913. value. 

This necessarily affected all rulings 
made by the Department which were 
based on the previously ,existing falla- 
{cious concention of the use to which 
|Mareh 1, 1913, value was. confined. In 
'the Revenue Act of 1921 it was provided 
|that depreciation should be based on 
|March 1, 1913, value. 

The report of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee states that this is “to remove all 
doubt in the future.” In the Revenue 
Act of 1924 is was provided that the 
basis should be that used for determin- 
ing gain or loss. (Section 204(c).) 

This brief review of the law and regus 
lations discloses little that is of aid. The 
Revenue Acts of 1913, 1916, 1917, and 
1918 did not, in terms, fix any basis..The 
regulations from 1913 to 1918 were lim- 
|ited to the use of cost. In 1918 this was 
changed to permit the use of March 1, 
!1913, value when proved; otherwise cost 
was used, 

The subsequent Acts have varied in 
|their provisions. We see nothing in this 
changing situation which would support 


| 


1,» 


indicating 9 


the argument that there had been any © 


| well-established practice on the part of 
|the Department or any ratification by 
|Congress of any particular practice 
| through the enactment of subsequent leg- 
|islation without change. 

| For the reasons set out earlier in this 
|opinion we hold that, for’ the years in 
| question, petitioner is entitled to exhaust 


;its United States patent upon the basis 
;of the cost thereof, such cost being * 
|greater than March 1, 1913, value, 

There is no basis for allowing any de- 
| preciation upon the foreign patents, since 
it does not appear that such patents were 
used in the trade or business, nor do the 
necessary facts appear upon which we 
might determine a reasonable allowance 
for the exhaustion thereof during the 
taxable years, 

The parties will submit further com. 
putations in accordance herewith under 
)Rule 50. 

Reviewed by the Board. 
March 25, 1929. 


very structure of our Government. 
‘day. Last year these operations 
| volved more than $10,000,000,000. 
| Within a 12-month period the Govy- 
| 44 and 46 or 47 per cent of the total on! ernment collected over $4,000,000,000, 


ber of signatures were necessary on the| A, Yes, sir. 

petition, were they not? A. Yes, sir. Q. Approximately how much did your 
Q. Did the power companies do any- | company put into the budget each year? 

thing to prevent those signatures being| A, I think we ran somewhere between | 

obtained? A. Yes, sir. 


The provisions of the Revenue Acts 


| 
that, henceforth, the current will seende,| bill, the tariff tide will again start to go 
| of 1918, 1916, 1917 and 1918 relating to 
depreciation are substantially the same. 


in-| and lower instead of higher schedules! out, and each succeeding act will provide 
; will be adopted, | still lower schedules until tariffs through- 
While our home people and their in-| out the world will have been so adjusted, Under the 1913, 1916 and 1917 Acts the 
terests always come first, yet the new! as to permit goods of one kind or an-| Commissioner issued regulations, with 
Q. What did they do? A. The power | that basis. chiefly from customs duties and income| tariff bill will not be enacted without due! other to be produced in that country or! the approval of the Secretary, which pro- 
companies advertised extensively, urg- Q. Can you give us some estimate of|taxes. It paid out a like amount; and,! consideration of the interests of our; locality where they can be manufactured Vided that the cost of property should be 
ing the people to read the ballot before the percentages of the total that were | in addition to this, made provision for the; friends across the international boundary, the most economically. the basis for the computation of de- 
they signed the petition; that they were contributed by the other companies you} Third Liberty Loan which came due in| lines and across the seas. Conditions| Recommendations Made. preciation, 
really legislating, and to become familiar) have named? A. I can give you the;September and amounted, at the time; over which neither men nor nations have! The tariff bill now in the making, As late as February 2, 1917, in Treas- 
with the bill before they signed it. graduated scale, We paid the most.| refunding operations commenced, to over! control have operated to make the world’ whatever its schedules, should, ne ury Decision 2446, it was held that de- | 
Q. Did the power commission do any- Next to us came the Washington Water |$2,000,000,000. The Treasury was obliged} today relatively smaller than the terri-|all else, contain a practical provision |‘preciation must be based on cost and 
thing else? A. If I could refresh my | Power, and the third large contributor|to produce funds with which to pay off, tory embraced in the 13 original colonies| for the adjustment of tariff controversies | might not be based on March 1, 1913 
memory from the Scrapbook. I do not) was the Pacific Light & Power Company,!this loan, or else exchange part of it); at the time of the formation of our Gov-| and rates between our country and the| value. : : 
believe, Judge Healy, we did anything | the fourth the Graves Harbor and the/|for other obligations bearing lower rates | ernment. Instantaneous communication | other countries with whom we trade. We| The 1916 and 1917 Acts were adopted | 
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